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OYAL INSTITUTION of GEEAT greta, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILL 
TUESDAY NEXT. ape 19. at 3 o'clock, THOM remy corer nA 
Eaq., FIRST of TWO L a a on ‘PHASES of ART: Past an 
nt.’ One Guinea the C 
yaunemey = 21, at 3 o'clock, the Rev. vetey AINGER, M.A. 
LL.D., FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘SOME L EADERS in the 
POETIC REVIVAL of 1760-1820: Cowper, Burns, and Scott.’ Half-a- 


OpaTt JRDAY, April 23, at 3 o'clock. Sir WALTER PARRATT, Mus. 


Doc., Master of the Queen’s Music, FIRST of FOUR LECTURES on 
‘PROGRAMME MUSIC.” With Musical ee Half-a-Guinea. 
Subscription to all the Courses in the n, Two Guineas. 


FRIDA » April 22, at 9 o’clock, W. CHRISTIE, Esq., C.E. 


MA FR. s, on ‘The RECENT ECLIPSE. Z 


| ioe ARCH Z:OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The TENTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held at 
# SACKVILLE STREET. PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, April 20 

to be taken at 8 p.x. Antiquities will be exhibited, and the 








following Pa oan fa ‘The Church and Well of St. Doulough, County 
Dublin,’ by £0. G. IRVINE. Esq 
GEO. PATRICK, Esq. AR.IBA Hon. 
Rev. H. J. DURINFIELD "ASTLEY, M.A. Secs. 
OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. ) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.8.I. 

THURSDAY, April 21, 5 p™., at the MUSEUM of Bote 
GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET, 8.W., the following Paper be 
read:—‘The Meeting of the Duke of Marlborough and Charles Xu. at 
Altranstadt, April, 1707,’ by Mr. A. E. STAMP, B. 

UBERT HALL, Director ona Hon. Secretary. 
115, St. Martin’s Lane. London, W.C. 


OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—A 
COURSE of TEN POPULAR LECTURES on AMPHIBIANS 





REPTILES will be a. _ the LECTURE ROOM in the 
SOCIETY'S GARDENS, REGEN PARK, on Se at 
P.M., commencin; April 21, by MP F. E. BEDDARD, M.A. F.BS. 


Prosector to the ety.—tlekets for the whole Course, including 
Entrance to the Gardens, 10s. each, or 1s. each Lecture, not j 
wear ee obtained 9 application to the Secrerary, 3, Hanover 

re Wet the Shilling Tickets can also be had of the C.erx at the 
oak | in the Gardens. Fellows are sadmitted free. 


PE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1898.) 
President—HENRY R. TEDDER, Esq. F.8.A. 

President-Elect—The Right Hon. the EARL of CRAWFORD, K.T. 

The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of this ASSOCIATION 
a ee at SOUTHPORT on TUESDAY, August 22, and the Three 
‘olo: 4 Days. 

Papers will be read and cisternae Lae on all pas connected 
with the Pri Libraries. 

Offers of Papers should be sent to the men. Secretar not later than 


Jane 1, and MSS. should be submitted not later than July 1. 
Fal Dopey dy as to the Association and its work can be obtained on 
to the undersi 


iF J. ¥. W. MACALISTER, Hon. Secretary. 
20, Hanover Square, W. 


APANESE GALLERY.— ORIENTAL ART.— 
7 Mr. T. J. LARKIN has ON VIEW the highest-class JAPANESE 
LACQUER, CHINESE CERAMICS, JADES, ée., at 28, NEW BOND 


RS. GILDERSOME-DICKINSON undertakes 
the TRANSCRIPTION of RECORDS at the usual terms.— 
Address 13, Wyleu Street, Honor Uak Park, London, 8.E. 





























[ADY: young, highly educated, and experienced, 
desires position as PRIVATE SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS. 
Typist and Shorthand Writer. Highly recommended b 
employer.—Miss Harrison, Donard Villas, Antrim Road, Belfas 


OTANY.—Experienced TEACH ER, Specialist, 
M.A. Cambridge, First Ciass, Parts I. and 1 (Botany , Nat. Sci. 
Tripos, is OPEN TU ENGAGEMEN ['s in this Banjece General or 
§ urses, Or Preparation for any rman ape Meee visited 
or Private Tuition undertaken. Highest ref i 
Onugzca, New University Club, 8. wv. 


imiaty 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer f or Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
‘orty The Secretary of 
State will offer pond ‘or welve A as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Depa: rement and Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the "Telegraph De Department, One in the 
Accounts Branch P.W.D, and One in the Traffic Department, Indian 
State Railways.—For particulars apply to Secrerary, at college” 


We. ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

1 be aap on JULY 5th, 6th, and 7th, to FILL UP 

not less than k RIGHT 3 OLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For 

wh aaron apply, by one to THe Heap Masrzr, 19, Dean’s Yard, 
‘estminster. 














UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1898. 

An EXHIBITION of 20!. per annum for Two Years is open, upon the 
results of the First B.Litt. Examination, to Candidates of merit who 
eee oe their studies in Durham. ‘The EXAMINATION 

In ARTS an Habit hy pales ce Ahh ane = ae 
TION of 301, nable Tw ye 1 
tionat the EN’ TR. RANCE EXAMINATION, COMMENCING octonEl 12. 

Further n be upon app 
Bctesexaw, Hatfield Hall, “Durkan. 


EYMOUTH 











COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY 18 and Following Days. 
(602. to 401.) will raiceress and ONE will 





SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS { 
also be rer as BOYS joining the ARMY CL 
noms aetiat 4 t years numerous Scholarships and Exhibitions have 
ed by this School at the Universities (Six at Balliol, Two at 
Trinity). and high places at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
For further information address the Heap Masrer or the Bursar. 


iy SCHOOL of ANIMAL PAINTING, 
54, Baker Street, W. Principal—W. FRANK CALDERON. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, April 25. 
For all partioulars apply to the Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREE 
Principal—Miss ETHEL cane. 
SESSION 1897-8. 


The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 21. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
in JUNE. UCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 








FRANCE, — The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIRU-SUR-MER. BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES. DIJON. DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES. MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


NFORMATION respecting WORKS by Mr. 
RUSKIN and others, err by Mr. ALLEN, of comen and 
156, Charing Cross Koad, W.C., will be found on p. 489 of this paper. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, 44, High Street, Oxford. 

Director, C. C. ORD, MA., Magdalen Colk Educational and 

Clerical Agency. Schools Organized, Examined, Transferred. Lectures 
and Secretarial Work -—Telegrams, ‘‘ Ord, Oxford. 


\¥PE-WRITING.— MSS. Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Copied. Spec i = 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or me ypewrOR) Usui al terms. Naeens 
FarRRan, (late ) House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. 
ECRETARIAL BURE BAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary. Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Secretaries. =e Stenographers 
and Typists sent out for ne ae. Lite work. Verbatim nch and German 
Reporters for Congresses, &e terary —- Feces re ‘Translations 
into and from all Fore! 
and Medical ine writing, Indexing of Seleatifie Books. Lib 
Catalogued. 
Pupils Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


HILLIMORE & CO., Publishers of Historical, 
ealogical, and rene pa Works, will be glad to ARRANGE 
with ae THORS for PUBLICATION 
36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 





























9, Hart Srreet, Broomssury, Lonpon. 


MBE: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, Covent Garden, 53F late Director and Manager of _—— 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to anneunce that he 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Rooks. Address as above. 


‘THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, Established 1879. 


Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Me prin Row. 
f Authors capably represente 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 2. 
The work is arranged so that a Student may advantageously begin his 
Medical Curriculum then. 
Full information may be teeter! from either of Boy undersigned. 
R. J. GODLEE, M.S. F.R.C.S of the Faculty. 
J. M. HORSEURGH, M.A., Randy 





The 
roposed Agreement! 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on Sohal? of Authors. 88. ra | 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ 
experience in al! kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on ——— to 
Mr. A. M. Buncues, Autbors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., seals Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. bet 

Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c.. at the lowest 

possible prices. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers 








T. BA BIT EOLOMS 8 HOSPITAL and 
LLEGE 
The SUMMER SESSION Par BEGIN on MAY 2, 1898. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital wall», subject 


to the Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds SHAT TLS and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded a) 

The Medical Schoo! contains large Lecture eae ley a jointed 
Laboratories for oe Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum, Library. 

A large enreution! Ground has recently been purchased. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WarpENn 
OF THE CoLLEcE. St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.U. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
LBERT EMBANKMENT, 


rhe whole aan will COMMENCE on — DAY, May 2. 
tering in the Summer are eligible tocompete for the Science 








Boro UGH of ACCRINGTON. 
HEAD ey OF ORGANIZED yore DAY SCHOOL 
ND EVENING SCIENCE CLASSES. 
The Technical roars Committee of the Borough of Accrington 
uire a Geatieman for the above post. who must be a Graduate and 
wr had sperteeee ye | Chemistry — Physics. 
lary 30U/. per 
a Forms and printed definition of duties may ve obtained 


AITKEN, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Accrington. 








poe met of 1501. and 60/. awarded in October. 
A Scholarship of 501., open to University Students, and other Prizes 
a Scholarships of the value of 500. are offered for Annual Competi- 


n to Students without extra payment 


“ail Ap hmm = are 0 . 
aminations of the University of London are 


lasses for won 
nein Curbaetaet the yea 
‘Tutorial Classes are hela prior to the ——— and Final Examinations 
of the Conjoint Board in January, April, 
A Register of Approved oe and = Private Families receiving 
Boarders is mss: a Secretary's Office. 
Excellent Day Club is provided in the School Build- 
ing. and an Athletie Ground at Chiswick. 
and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The QUAIN STUDENTSHIP in BIOLOGY (Botany Section) will be 
VACANT at the END of the PRESENT SESSION. Candidates (who 
must have attended for at least Three Terms one or more Classes in 
a MY at =e a should forward their applications to the 

retary b: 

They Should pin particulars of their College Steg and of any 
distinctions gained at the Universities or elsewhere 

‘The value of = Studentship a 1001. per annum, The appointment 
is for three yea: J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


ROCERS’ COMPAN Y.—MEDICAL RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships, Three in number, each 
of the value of 2501, and =, oy to British Subjects, have os 
instituted by the Company as encouragement to the making of 
R into the CAUSES and PREVENTION of 
IMPORTANT DISEASES. ‘The Company appoint annually. At the 
next Election One of the present Scholars, should he renew his applica- 
tion, will be entitied to a preference. 
Applications may be made at any time before the end of Agee, by 
to the Crerx of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes 
an E.C., ins whom particulars may be obtained. 
April, 1898, 








Secretary, Mr. G. RenpDLe. 
H. P. HAWKINS, M.A. M.D. Oxon. Dean. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for ‘Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. —The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) ~Shiegh —— and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
he of Schools les Boys or rap! and Tutors for 
all pee ted aan at home or ree 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. eon, M.A., 8, Lancester Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKBINDING.—LIBRARIES or SINGLE 
VOLUMES REBOUND and REPAIRED, and nteh-tene tesa a ot 
every Description Soa by Skilled Workmen. 
Periodicats carefully Bound in any style.— Write for Pre yy bm 
& Gopparp, Book binders, 3, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 























, &c., on application. 
+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 








Catalogues, 


IATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at Siem 


reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. BELIGION. 
TORY. IV. ETRY, DRAMA, MUST UX-A 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION Lx. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho ) Square, London, W. 





ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, ro Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 








Now ready, 
(CATALOGUE No. 23.—Works by J. F. Lewis, 


R.A.—Hogarth Engravings—Turner’ 8 Liber Bradioram Drawings 
of the Early English School— d Bi Press Books 
—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpouee— Nie Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


UTOGRAPH COLLECTORS.—EDWARD 
WELL, Bookseller, Liverpool, has FOR SALE a highly 
crepe en COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, including 
Robert Burns, Lord Nelson, Wellington, Thackeray, Charles Lamb, 
Voltaire, Leigh Hunt, John Leech, David Garrick, General Gordon, 
George Cruikshank, Dickens, Bonaparte, Howitt, Hume, Lewis Carroll, 
Mendelssohn, Ristori, &c 
ROOK CATALOGUES, including Autographs, posted free on applica- 
tion. 











on ae oe & gL. Bs, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 88) of valuable BOOKS and MANU- 
SCRIPTS recently acquired now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 
TURE, No. 574, for APRIL, published this day, contains a Collec- 
tion of Works in Art, and the usual Selection of good Books and Sets 
in Literature and Science; also fine Copies of the Third and Fourth 
Folio Shakespeares.—Post ‘free from Henry SoTHeran & Co., Book- 
sellers, 140, Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


R T TH OM A B, 


SILVER STREET. LEICESTER, 
begs to intimate that scsi a issue a Rewer CATALOGUE next 
week. It wili contain First and Best 
Editions of esteemed ‘Authors in Belles Lettres, Folk-lore, Topography, 
History, Antiquities, Fiction, and a Selection of finely illustrated 
Works on Art and Architecture. 
Gratis and post free to applicants. 


EW BOOKS at GREATLY _ REDUCED 
PRICES, including Recent Publicati Mac- 
millan, Murray, &c., ON SALE by 
I H I TCHMAN, Bookseller, 
51, CHERRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
All New Copies, in Publishers’ Cloth. 
R.).—TOWN LIFE in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 














GREEN (Mrs. J. 
2 vols. (Pub. 32s.) 10s. 

NORGATE (K.).—ENGLAND under the ANGEVIN KINGS. 
Pub. 32s.) 8s. 6d. 


( . 
OLIPHANT’S MAKERS of MODERN ROME. (Pub. 21s.) 9s. 
M‘LENNAN’S STUDIES in ANCIENT HISTORY. Second Series. 


(Pub. 21s.) 6s. 6d. 
PHILPOT (J. H.).—The SACRED TREE. (Pub. 8s. 6d. net) 3s. 


2 vols. 


ea (W.).—_The BUDDHIST PRAYING WHEEL. (Pub. 10s. 
net) 4s. 
sae (Sir C. W.).—The DEPTHS of the SEA. (Pub. 3ls. 6d.) 
7s. 6d. 
(Pub. 45s.) 14s. 


—— The VOYAGE of the “CHALLENGER.” 2 vols. 

biting TRAVELS amongst the GREAT ANDES. (Pub. 21s. 
net) 10s. 6d. 

CHANLER (W. A.).—THROUGH JUNGLE and DESERT, EASTERN 
AFRICA. (Pub. 21s. net) 8s. 

—_o ’S HISTORY of ART of BOOKBINDING. (Pub. 42s.) 


eaLTon (FRAS.).—HEREDITARY GENIUS. (Pub. 7s. net) 3s. 6d. 

— ENGLISH MEN of SCIENCE. (Pub. 8s. 6d.) 3s. 6d. 

RAL INHERITANCE. (Pub. 9s.) 3s. 6d. 

-— FINGER PRINTS. (Pub. 6s. net) 2s. 

JACKSON (F. G.).—The GREAT FROZEN LAND. (Pub. lis. net) 7s. 

RECLUS’S UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Complete Set, 19 large vols. 
(Pub. 191. 19s.) 51. 5s. 

DURUY’S HISTORY of GREECE. 8 vols. (Pub. 10/. 10s.) 4/. 4s. 

FRENCH’S SHAKESPEAREANA GENEALOGICA. (Pub. lis.) 4s. 





BENNETT’S FLORA of the ALPS. 120 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. 
(Pub. 21s. net) 12s. 6d. 
HUTH (A. H.).—MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN. (Pub. 21s.) 6s. 6d. 


sitesi A A.).—LIFE of MICHELANGELO. 2 vols. (Pub. 21s. 

net) 14s. 6d. 

bsg SURREY BELLS and LONDON BELL FOUNDERS. 
( . 218.) 8s. 

UZANNE (0.).—The BOOK-HUNTER in PARIS. (Pub. 21s.) 7s. 


CATALOGUES gratis and post free on application. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the a of — 


all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and umes. Orders 
xecuted by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and 


by = ae 
mainders gratis oe postage free.—Gitezrr & Fisip, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 


designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 
[Part V. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


Att. OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro. 


ae vege ey srry torork expert Bookfinderextant. Please 
8 wants to Baker's op, Birmingham.—Book 
Lent, or hanged. “ - Bought, 





ANTED, NOTES anp QUERIES THIRD 

SERIES GENERAL INDEX in the original cloth.—Send price 

mk of condition to Kappa, 101, Westmoreland Street, 
m 


OUNTRY HOME.—A LADY, with a Country 

J) Cot ten miles north-west of London, wishes to meet with g 

rel of Literary or quiet tastes to JOIN HER for SUMMER 
THS. Terms maoterate. —K., 7, lecem Lane, Finchley, N. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The wey PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
Contains panties pal euball Stross, 1 1 pling with perf 
‘on’ , 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per —— ruled or plain. aa 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Lta cannot be 
egy for the loss of MSS. by fire pon otherwise. Duplicate ee 
should be retained. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sont gratis with 


at wy Schools also recommended edi c., 
r Place, Strand, yee a tito Te 


form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Ge’ 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
2 slew: pA I walk from the Panties, Suman ~ e 
18, Claremont Road, ‘Tunbridge Wells 


hates HOTEL 
the British Museum, 
GREAT mages tog STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the a of those who desire all the conveniences _ advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c 
i Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath- ian on every 

joor. 

SPACIOUS a. DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fi f. Perfect 8 Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 


Sales by Auction. 


The valuable Library of FRANCIS EDWARD BLISS, Esq, 
of Barnes, Surrey. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, ae 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 18, and Following Dey, a 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of FRANCIS EDWARD 
BLISS, Esq., of Barnes, Surrey, compeees numerous Important and 
Rare Books in most Classes of Literature—a long Series 0 extremely 
Rare Songs and Ballads—Collection of the Works of Modern Poetse— 
First Editions of the Writings of Matthew Arnold, Robert Bridges, C.S. 
Calverley, F. Locker, Andrew ig, George Meredith, Cc. and D. G. 
Rossetti, R. L. Stevenson, A. C. Swinburne, peel Lord Tennyson, &c. 
—Early English Poetry—Ame erican Street Bal — Percy Society’s Pub- 
Set—Collier’s Reprints of Earl English Literature 
pe ooh s Occasional Issues, 37 vols., complete—Best Editions of the 

















(Temperance), 














MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 


from ONE GUINEA | SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, / TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


Pca en N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
at the houses of Subscribers) | ™@Y UNITE in ONE SUB- 
from TWO QUINEAS per | | | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
annum, the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


——~>——_ 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS 


of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS 


from the PARIS SALONS. 


Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of 
the Photographic Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to 
inspect the Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes 
and Autogravures of all Schools, now on view at their 
Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where may also be seen a 
series of examples framed in mouldings of specially designed 
patterns, made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 
Framed Autotypes form acceptable artistic gifts, and are 
eminently suited for the adornment of the Home. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Kdition of 160 pages. With 
upwards of One Hundred Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and Twenty-three Tint Block Illus- 
trations. For convenience of Reference the Publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, One Shilling. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise 
upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS 
of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN IN- 
TEREST, of every character, for Book Illustration, for the 
Portfolio, or Mural Decoration. 


Examples of Work may be scen,and Terms obtained, at 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 








Works of the Dramatists, &e., mostly in fine bindings by F. Bedford 
and Riviere. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A valuable Collection of Old English Engravings, the 
Property of a Gentleman, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin; 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 20, and Followin, a 
at 1 o'clock Brecieely, a valuable COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH 
ENGRAVINGS. pear = os Fanciful School, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN, "including mai Proofs—choice Examples in Colours, 
Joohgein| Heads of Girls a7 Children by Cheesman—Fine Portraits, 
Male and Female, including Pica “pes after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Hoppner, Cosway, Ward, Ka mney, Downman, &c.—Subjects 
in Colours after semeiae Books—a fine Collection (many in 
Proof state) by Bartolozzi—Cries of London, &c 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Coins, Medals, Tokens, and War Medals of 
te J. GRANT MORRIS, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ae m AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their 
House, No. ae llington Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, April 22, 
eh ap eae 1 o'clock recisely, ‘the COLLECTION of COINS, 
8,and WAR ay? yest baa ty MORRIS, 
=" my Allerton Priory, oolton, near 36, Grosvenor 
Place, S.W., comprising English Coins i ‘Gola oy (Fea lish 
Proofs and Pattern Pieces—Scotch, Irish, and Anglo-Gallic Coins— 
Foreign Coins in Gold and Silver—English Commemorative Medals— 
Seventeenth-Century Token—War Medals, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library and oe of Autograph Letters “ the late 
EDWARD WALFORD, Esq., Author of ‘Old and New 
London,’ ‘ County Fanti,” §c. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will sng Li) AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C. (by order of the Executors), on MONDAY, 

April 25, and %., Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the BOOKS 

and MANUSCRIPTS, Se the WARTORD' s Collection of Autograph 

Letters of the late Esq., M.A., Author Tf 

‘County Families,’ ‘Old and New London,’ 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The os rf Drawii the Old — Sormed by 
GE SRENE of Skene, N.B. 
MESSRS. “SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL d= AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Kip Strand, W.C., on TH RSDA , April 28, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
COLLECTIO! N of DRAWINGS by ‘the OLD MASTERS formed by 
GEORGE SKENE of Skene, N. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Collection o 
the 











A Collection of Engravings by Masters Tad, the English School, 
the Property of a Ladi 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their oe No. 18, zeae 
meaae eae W.C., on MONDAY, May 2, at 1 o'clock ‘precisely, @ 

TION of valuable ENGRAVINGS by MAST! of the 

ENGLISH SCHOOL, the eng AE, a LADY, including a complete 
Set of the Cries of London, after eatley, in colours, with margins. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had 
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The valuable Library of the late T, M. WHITEHEAD, Esq. 
MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by ‘AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC., on TUESDAY, <2 . at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
valuable LIBRARY of the late T. M. ITEHEAD, , of 8, Duke 
Street, St. James's, 8. W., comprisin, Psi. Copies 0 = Works illustrated 
by Bewick—a magniticent copy of Dorat's Les Baisers—three beauti- 
fully as. uscripts from the Hamilton Palace Library—fine 
Sporting 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Engravings and Etchings by the Old Masters 
and Prints in Mezzotint and Colours illustrative of Sports 
and Pastimes, the Property of the late T. M. WHITE- 
HEAD, Esq. 

Moonen SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL Fhe f AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on WED NESDAY, May 4, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

the COLLECTION “of ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS by the OLD 

MASTERS, and Prints in Mezzotint and eee ee of Sports 

and Pastimes, the Property of the late T. M. WHITEHEAD, Esq , of 
8, Duke Street, St. James’s, 8. W. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Collection of Greek and lish Coins and Medals, 
the Property of the late 7. M. WHITEHEAD, Esq. 


Meese SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ge fl at their Bone, No. 13, Wellington 
pongo Strai URSDAY, 5. at 1 o’clock el 
very valuable ne "hight ay “artistic Col LECTION of GREEK a! 

ENGLISH COINS and E COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS, the 
Property of the late THOMAS MILLER WHITEHEAD, Esq. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catatogues, illustrated with autotype 
plates, may be had, price Two Shillings each. 





Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, April 19, and Two Following Days, at half-past 5 o'clock 
ey rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 





on 


Ss PP 





Miscellaneous Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, April 21, and TON of § Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, a small COLLECTION of SUNDIALS in KRASS and IVORY 
of the SIXTEENTH, SEVE NTH, and EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES; also a few tau Microscopes, and other Scientific 
Instruments—a Collection of Early ood Carvings—a large quantity 
of Decorative China, Antique Silver, Sheffield and Electro Plate; also 
Coins—Medals—Eronzes—Enamels—Miniatures — Paintings—Jewellery 
—Indian t Shawis— Pag &c —and Antique Furniture, comprising 
Ch Card Tables, Sideboards, &e. 
C. "appt i May be viewed the day prior and 


ee of Sale. 











Musical Instruments. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY. April ‘26, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, comprising Grand and Cottage Pianofortes—Har- 
moniums—several Organs, including one two-manual—Single Action 
Harps—Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Double Basses, with the 
Bows, Cases, and Fittings—Braes and Wood Wind Instruments ; also 
Guitars—Mandolines— —Hanjos—Zithers—Dulcimers, &c. —and a quantity 
of Sheet and oe" Music. 
Catal li 


P May be viewed the day prior and 
morning of Sale. 








MONDAY NEXT, 
A valuable Collection of Exotic Lepidoptera—Butterflies in 
Papers—Insect Cabinets—Heads and Horns of Animals— 
— Eggs and Skins—and other Natural History Speci- 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION. at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on MONDAY NEXT, April 18, at half-past 12 o'clock precise 

On view the Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 





FRIDAY NEXT. 

400 Lots of Scientific, Electrical, Photographic, and other 
Apparatus, and a General Collection of Miscellaneous Pro- 
perty. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, oo Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT April 22, at half-past 12 o'clock precise! 


Library of a Gentleman removed from Briyhton. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
‘CTION, = their House, 47, Leicester paeete: W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. May 4,and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN removed from 
Brighton, comprising (cag Books in all Branches of Litera- 
ture both English and Foreig 
pce oll in preparation. 





Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, eg oy and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
EMAINING PORTION of ENGRAVINGS, removed 

Syne Y of ae in Stipple and ‘Line—Old 
after Alken, He’ ¢.—a large quantity of 
and Historical, b the ‘ola Masters—Etchings by 
&c. ; also several Yater-Colour Drawings and Oil 












Catal in pr 


P 





a view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, ne ro 





MONDAY, April 25. 
The Collecti British Lepidopte: ed b 
a %, EORGE tina . 
Mé: J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on MONDAY, April 25, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 


On view the Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 





MONDAY, May 2nd. 

An Important Collection of Curiosities from all Parts of the 
World—Relics—Antigquities—Arms and Armour—Native 
Weapons—Ancient Implements—China, &c. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on MONDAY, May 2, at half-past 12 0 "clock precisely. 


-B,—The Catalogue will be completed on the 25th inst., up to which 
date lists can be received. 





Miscellaneous Books; Naval and Military Works from the 
4 a Gentleman ; Books on Engineering and General 
tence, Sc. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL yey AUCTION, 

tt their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., TUESDAY, 
April 19, and Three Following Days, at 1 po MISCELLANEOUS 

KS, comprising Paris, Le Musée de Marine, 6 vols. folio—Orme’s 
Naval and ilitary Anecdotes, 4to.—Jenkins’s Naval Achievements— 
Maurice Loir, La Marine Fran ngaise, &c., 2 vols.—Hotchkiss’s Revolving 
Cannon, &¢., 2 vols.—Macgregor’s Naval Uniforms—Meyrick’s Ancient 
Armonr, 2 vols — Engineering, 1868 to 1886—Agricola, Vom Rergkwerk, 
1557—Lasinio, Pitture Antiche in Firenze, 1789—James’s Naval Hi History, 
6 vols —Marshall’s Naval Kiography, 12 vols.—Ralfe’s Naval Chronology, 
coloured, 3 vols —Na hronicle, 39 vols.—Navy Records, 10 vols.— 
Harrison and MacColl’s Greek Vase Painting, 4to.—Hamerton’s Man in 
Art—Kelmscott Press Issues, 10 vols —Froude’s Remains, 4 vols.— 
Dodsley’s Annual Register, 105 vols. Re cared Journal of Mathematics, 
10 vols.—Scott’s Novels and Poems, 60 vols —Farmer’s Merry Songs, 
5 vols —the ents Arving Shakespeare, 8 vols.—French and English 
Novels and Gene gs—Old Woodcuts and Music 
—Small Geaaee y eng &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ns. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
eet NE peed ete that et will hold the following 
SALES oy PruCl TION at their Great Room Sed Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at lo’ o'clock precion isely :— 


On MONDAY, April 18, FINE OLD MEZZO- 
TINT and COLOURED ENGRAVINGS. 


On MONDAY, April 18, OLD ENGLISH and 
FLEMISH FU FURNITURE, ARMOUR, and ARMS, the Property of a 


On THURSDAY, April 21, and Following Day, 
the COLLECTION of SILVER PLATE, PORCELAIN, and OBJECTS 
of ART of the late J. GRANT MORRIS, Esq. 


On SATURDAY, April 23, and MONDAY, 
April 25, the highly important COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES 

and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of the ENGLISH and CON- 
TINENTAL SCHOOLS of the late J. GRANT MORRIS, Esq. 


On TUESDAY, April 26, BEAUTIFUL JEWELS 
of the late DOWAGER LADY GARVAGH; JEWELS of a LADY 
deceased—Gold Boxes—Miniatures—Lace, &c. 

On SATURDAY, April 30, the important COL- 

LECTION of high-class MODERN PICTURES and choice WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS of JAMES HALL RENTON, Esq, deceased. 

On WEDNESDAY, May 4, and Two Following 
Days, the renowned COLLECTION of OBJECTS of ART formed by the 

MARTIN HECKSCHER, 


a peng ot Esq., of Vienna. Illustrated Catalogues 











Original Drawings in Black and White (by order of the Pro- 
prietors of the Daily Graphic, the Graphic, and the Golden 


Penny). 

N ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on MON! AY, May 16, and Following Day, at ten minutes “e 1 o'clock 

precisely, ORIGINAL DRAWINGS in BLACK - WHI!’ 

Calkin, H. W. Brewer, Melton Fisher, F. Bra’ yn, He 

Stokes, W. W. Russell, pa Byles, Logsdail, Gulch iad many ye 

Catalogues in preparation. 





Guaranteed Violins. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by A Mad at at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY. May 20, at ten iene in 1 o'clock precisely, several ‘fine 
COLLECT IONS of pot nerd VIOLINS, including many choice Examples 
of Italian and other makes, amongst which may be mentioned a fine 
Violin by Joseph Guarnerius, the Property of the late Monsieur F. 
WACQUEY, First Violinist ws the Opera-House, Paris. Also several 
interesting AUTOGRAPH TTERS and DOCUMENT'S belonging 
to the late Sir MICHAEL COS TA. 2 


Catalogues in prep 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 374, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY, April 20. 
Contents. 

PUSEY and WISEMAN. 

TRADE UNIONISM in PRACTICE and THEORY. 

LETTERS of NAPOLEON. 

POEMS of T. E. BROWN. 

PREHISTORIC ARTS and CRAFTS. 

POEMS of BACCHYLIDES. 

GARDINER’S PROTECTORATE. 

MYSTERIES of ANIMAL and BIRD LIFE. 

ASTRONOMY of DANTE. 

MILITARY ESPIONAGE in FRANCE. 

CHANGES in the UNCHANGING EAST. 

2. The IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

London : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE 
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Price Six Shillings. 


THs EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 384, will be published on APRIL 18. 
Contents. 

The STATE and CONDITIONS of LABOUR. 

RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSES. 

ENGLISH JESUITS and SCOTTISH INTRIGUES, 1581-82. 

GENERAL BOURBAKI. 

BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES. 

NOVELS of AMERICAN LIFE. 

The UNDERSTANDING of ARCHITECTURE. 

ANTIQUITIES of HALLAMSHIRE. 

PETER the GREAT. 

A SCOTTISH BORDER CLAN. 

. The FRENCH REVOLUTION and MODERN FRANCE. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


NGLISH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE; 
Illustrations of the New Baths Harrogate; Gymnasium, st 
Peter’s School, York; Proposed Screen for All Saints’, ne 
Circus ; Scientific Rationale of eye eat aay Roller Bo: 
&c.—See the BUILDER of April 1 mE ag .). Through aay 
his 74 or ane from the Publisher of the ‘pder, 46, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


ARISTOCRACY 
AND EVOLUTION. 


A Study of the Rights, the Origin, and the 
Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of ‘ Labour and the Popular Welfare,’ 
‘Classes and Masses,’ &c. 


‘He does not envelope the subject in a cloud of philo- 
sophic phraseology ; he is always lucid and orderly, and he 
yalleves his argument by welcome touches of satire and 
humour. His last book shows no deficiency in these 
qualities, and it is also perhaps the most complete and 
sustained effort of reasoning which he has so far produced.” 

Literature. 


HIS GRACE O’ 
THE GUNNE. 


By I. HOOPER, 
Author of ‘A Singer of Marly.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


‘Really a clever, entertaining volume......No common 
piece of work,” —Atheneum, 


THE DREAM 
CHARLOTTE. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


‘A tale of rare imaginative beauty. Needless to say, the 
literary charm of the book is great, and the atmosphere of 
the story true to its historical ee ”"— Dundee Advertiser. 


A MODERN CRUSADER. 


By SOPHIE F. F. VEITCH. 
Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


“‘ But all the novel is replete with —_—v and with 
variety of interest and incident.”— Zimes. 


WHO’S WHO, 1898. An Annual 


Biographical Dictionary. Fiftieth Year of Issue, Con- 
taining 1,143 New Biographies. In crown 8vo. 864 pages, 
bound in cloth gilt, with gilt edges and rounded corners, 
price 3s. 6d. net 
“This is wndeubeeliy the handiest biographical diction- 
ary and compendium of information, referring to prominent 
persons and their doings, in existence.”—JNature. 


The VITALITY of CHRISTIAN 


DOGMAS and their POWER of EVOLUTION. By 
A. SABATIER, D.D., Dean of the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology, Paris. Translated by Mrs. EM. CHRISTEN. 
With Preface by the Very Reverend the Hon. W. H. 
FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 
96 pages, cloth, price is. 6d. net. 


“Is really a gem of theological constructive criticism. 
With marvellous lucidity and penetration Dr. Sabatier states 
for us here the philosophy and natural history of the dogma, 
its position and use in the Christian evolution.” 

hristian World. 


The STORY of GLADSTONE’S LIFE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. Containing 45 Illus- 
trations, mostly Page Portraits, representing Mr. Glad- 
stone at different periods. In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


‘‘This is a charmingly written sketch of Mr. Gladstone's 
public career, with some interesting glimpses at the same 
time into his private life.”—Odserver, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. BookIII. Vol. II. By Prof. J. SHIELD 
NICHOLSON. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


‘‘The new volume is marked by the same robust practi- 
cality and independence of judgment that gave value to its 
predecessor.,.... The book is one to be heartily commended to 
the student, the business man, and the politician.” 

Literary World. 


A, & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——— 


NEW EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


To be issued in Thirteen Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s, each. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


W. M. THACKERAY’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION COMPRISES 


Additional Material and hitherto Unpublished 
Letters, Sketches and Drawings, 


Derived from the Author's Original Manuscripts and 
Note- Books. 


AND EACH VOLUME WILL INCLUDE A MEMOIR IN 
THE FORM OF AN INTRODUCTION, 


By Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


Vol. I., containing VANITY FAIR, with 20 
Full-Page Illustrations, 11 Woodcuts, a Facsimile 
Letter, and a New Portrait, 


IS NOW READY, 


And a Volume will be issued each subsequent Month, so that 
the entire Edition will be completed on April 15, 1899. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be 
sent post free on application. 


MR. GREGORY'S LETTER- 
BOX, 1813-30. 


Edited by LADY GREGORY. 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


“This is a delightful book, which places the reader on 
terms of respectful intimacy with great personages, and 
instructs him in the easiest manner conceivable about 
momentous events.”— Atheneum, 

“We can with difficulty call to mind a publication of the 
sort in which the intrinsic value of the documents have 
combined with the capacity of the editor to make such a 
fascinating volume.”—Speaker, 


GARDNER'S HOUSEHOLD MEDI- 


CINE and SICK-ROOM GUIDE: a Description of the 
Means of Preserving Health, and the Treatment of 
Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies. Revised and ex- 
pressly Adapted for the Use of Families, Missionaries, 
and Colonists. By W. H. C. STAVELEY, F.R.C.S., 
England. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
“Nothing better of the kind has ever been published, and 
it is one of the books which should find a place in every 
household,.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


EGYPT in the NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY; or, Mehemet Ali and his Successors until the 
British Occupation in 1882. By DONALD A. CAMERON, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Port Said. With a Map, post 8vo. 6s. 

“ A valuable handbook to the subject...... Mr. Cameron has 
the rare gift of knowing what to leave out, and instead of 
——s his pages with unimportant details he presents a 
clear outline picture filled in just enough to put the reader 
in possession of the necessary points.”— Times. 

“‘Mr. Cameron knows, and knows thoroughly, not only 
Egypt itself, but the literature dealing with modern Egypt, 
and therefore we can most strongly recommend his compre- 
hensive and yet brightly written little book.”—Spectator. 





NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo. 6s, 


SENORITA MONTENAR. 


By ARCHER P. CROUCH, 
Author of ‘On a Surf- bound Coast,’ ‘ Glimpses of Feverland,’ 
‘Captain Enderis,’ &c. 


A SOLDIER of MANHATTAN, 


and his ADVENTURES at TICONDEROGA and 
QUEBEC. By J. A. ALTSHELER, Author of ‘The 
Sun of Saratoga.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A dashing tale of war, love, and adventure.”— Academy. 
“A right good story. The excitement is consistently 
sustained.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
15, Waterloo Place. 


NOW READY. 
Complete in One Volume, imperial 8vo. 1264 pages, cloth, 12s, 6d. ; half-morocco, 18s. 
A NEW LARGE-TYPE 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edited by THOMAS DAVIDSON, 


Assistant Editor of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’ 

This New Library Dictionary of the English Language gives the Explanation, Pronunciation, and 
Etymology of Words, together with Compound Phrases, Technical Terms in use in the Arts and 
Sciences, Colloquial and Slang Words, being in fact a Treasury of English from the Sixteenth to the 
Twentieth Century. 

“‘ Should satisfy the needs of all except those who are in a specific sense students of words and language......A workman- 
like and well-appointed volume...... A valuable and useful dictionary that would enrich any library.”— Scotsman. 
‘Is not only cheap, but learned, easy of reference, and comprehensive.” — Weekly Sun. 





ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.— Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 
thoroughly ‘ up to date,’ must get ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’ ” 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Complete in 10 vols, imperial 8vo. cloth, 52, ; half-morocco or half.calf, 72. 10s, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, March 8, 1898, says:—* In many ways the ‘ Britannica’ is a work rather 
for the specialist than the ordinary man, whose wants are far better supplied by the brief but far more 
comprehensive notes of ‘Chambers’s.’ Indeed, in the present form, ‘Chambers’s’ is almost an ideal 


work of reference.” 
The wonderfully COMPREHENSIVE nature of the work can best be appreciated from 
the statement that it contains 


THIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES. 


Nearly One Thousand Specialists in the various branches of Science, Literature, and Art have 


contributed to its pages. 
The following names sufficiently indicate the care which has been exercised in the selection of 


writers of unquestioned competence and eminence :— 
W. E. GLADSTONE. THOMAS A. EDISON, JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. Prof. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
R. D. BLACKMORE. EDMUND GOSSK. Dean FARRAR. Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON. 

ANDREW LANG. AUSTIN DOBSON. DUKE OF ARGYLL, Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 
Sir WALTEK BESANT. Canon AINGER. A. R. WALLACE, PRINCE KROPOTKINE. 
GRANT ALLEN. F. T. PALGRAVE. Prof. P. G. TAIT. Sir CHARLES WARREN. 
W. EB. H. LECKY R. H. HUTTON EDWARD CAIRD. R. B. HALDANH, M.P. 


O. WENDELL HOLMES. Prof. SAINTSBURY. Prof. MAHAFFY. Sir C. W. DILKE, M.P. 
Principal TULLOCH. Prof. CHEYNE. HOLMAN HUNT. Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND. 
W. E. HENLEY. Prof. FLINT. Cardinal MANNING. Canon ISAAC TAYLOR. 


LORD BRASSEY. M. PASTEUR. MARQUIS OF BUTE. 


In CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA 


The SUBJECTS are arranged so that the unlearned as well as the learned can without difficulty find the information 


required. 
ARTICLES are treated in a lucid, simple, and popular style, thus enabling the reader easily to apprehend the mean- 


a even where abstruse themes are under discussion. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES are included of those who in our own times have made, or are making, their mark 
in the world’s history. Herein, therefore, will be found estimates of the life-work of Carlyle, Beaconsfield 


Gladstone, Tennyson, Bismarck, &c. 
The up-to-date character of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPASDIA 
May be tested by reference to Articles such as ARGON, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AFRICA, TRANSVAAL, PRESIDENT 
McKINLEY, VENEZUELA, JAMESON RAID, NANSEN, &c. 
The 7/MES says :—‘ There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subjects, enterprise in securing specialists as con- 
tributors, and accuracy, clearness, competency, and conciseness in the treatment of the articles.” 
SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT, January 4, 1898.—‘‘ Probably the best reference work in the world is ‘Chambere’s 
Encyclopedia.’ Contains just what the average man wants to know upon any matter—no more and no less, It speaks 
with the voice of authority, but it never says too much. It approaches the ideal of its kind.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAZSDIA can be had complete in Ten Volumes for £5; or, if 


preferred, your Bookseller will supply it in Volumes at such intervals as will best suit your convenience. 





A NEW DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Edited by 


DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and F. HINDES GROOME. With Copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the 
more difficult Names. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 15s. 
‘* A useful and accurate compendium. Reflects credit on the care and ability of its compilers. In fact it is the best 


biographical dictionary in a single volume that has appeared for a long time.” —Atheneum. 
** Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary, which is just issued in a portly volume at half a guinea, easily beats all books of 


its kind and size hitherto available to book-buyers who are not millionaires.”—London Daily Mail. 
“It is a remarkably convenient book to handle, and is in every respect one of the best executed, most complete, and 


most satisfactory works that could possibly be imagined.”—British Weekly, 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical, Pronouncing. Crown 8vo. 768 pages, 6s. cloth, or with 32 Maps, §s. cloth; 
12s. half-morocco. 


“ A very useful volume, which contains a really prodigious amount of information about many thousands of “ 
imes. 


“ As a desk book for quick consultation, and as a working gazetteer, it leaves nothing to be desired.”—Scotsman. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S ‘BILLY BINKS—HERO.’ 3s. 6d. 


“‘ We will only say that it is as pathetic a story of a child hero as we have ever read.” —Vanity Fair. 

“Told with vividness and fine descriptive touches.”—Sheffield Independent. 

“Drawn with an uncommon skill and charm.”—Scotsman. . . 
“The style is that subtle blend of the pathetic and the humorous that most people find soagreeable.”—N. B. Daily Mail. 
‘There are many authors who would have been glad to expand Mr. Boothby’s compressed ideas in any one of the stories 


into an ordinary novel.”—Edinburgh Kvening News. 
** Above all else stories of incident and character, the interest of which is enchaining......We can but be struck by the 


recurring note of a beautiful altruism.”— Birmingham Daily Post. s 
“ Billy is very delightful from the crownless brim of his hat to the borrowed spurs on his feet.” — Zo-Day. 








W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lumen, 47, Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 
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FROM GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 








BY JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. D.C.L. 


LECTURES ON LANDSCAPE 


GIVEN AT OXFORD IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1871. 
With 20 Plates in Photogravure and 2 in Colour. 


These Lectures were originally illustrated by means of pictures chosen from the author's private 
collection, the University Galleries, &c. Twenty-two of them are now reproduced in this Volume, 
including Seven unpublished Turners, Seven Subjects from the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ Two Studies by the 
Author, One Reynolds, One Fra Lippo Lippi, and One Burne-Jones. 


15 by 11 inches, buckram, gilt top, 27. 2s. net. 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


A NEW CHEAP EDITION, COMPLETE IN SMALL FORM. 
6 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 27. 2s. net. 


With the 225 Woodcuts, the One Lithograph, and the 89 Full-Page Illustrations reproduced in 
Photogravure and Half-Tone. 


The Text is complete, and includes the ‘ Epilogue,’ written by Mr. Ruskin in 1888, 


[Just out, 


[Just out. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each net; roan, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. each net; half-parchment, gilt top, 
6s. 6d, each net. 


LOVE'S MEINIE: Lectures on Greek and English Birds. With 


Index. [Just out, 


OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US. Sketches of the History 


of Christendom. A Small Complete Edition of the Bible of Amiens, with the Foar Steel 
Engravings and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens Cathedral. hortly. 


The ART and the PLEASURES of ENGLAND. The Courses 


of Lectures delivered at Oxford during 1883 and 1884. A Small Complete Edition, In 1 vol. 
with Index. [Shortly. 


FLOWER FAVOURITES, and their Sacred, Mythologic, and 


Legendary Significance, By LIZZIE DEAS. Fcap, 8vo. 272 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, [Just out. 


A BOOK of PSALMS. Rendered into English Verse by the late 


ARTHUR TREVOR JEBB, With an Introduction by Prof. JEBB. Fcap, 8vo. 210 pages, cloth, 
3s. 6d. [Just out. 
“Singularly pure, smooth, and finished. A valuable addition to my library.” 
WILLIAM WALSHAM How, late Bishop of Wakefield. 


The BIBLE REFERENCES of JOHN RUSKIN. Selected (by 


permission of Mr. Ruskin) and Arranged in Alphabetical Order by MARY and ELLEN GIBBS, 
Crown 8vo. 320 pages, cloth gilt, 5s. net, [Just owt. 


The LITERARY YEAR-BOOK, 1898. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 


In addition to the permanent matter brought up to date, this Issue contains many new sections; 
and a Photogravure Frontispiece, the latest Portrait of JOHN RUSKIN, by HOLLYER. 


LITERATURE in 1897: a comprehensive Review of the Year’s Progress. By the EpITorR. 
SPORT and TRAVEL in 1897: a Review. By F. G. AFLALO, 

WRITERS in 1897: appreciations of those who have just come to the front. With Portraits. 
BOOKS in 1897: a Selected and Classified List of the chief Works published during 1897. 


An English Academy—Literary Newspapers—Annuals—Series—Record Searchers—Trade Discounts 
— Literary Records—Literary Reference Books—Noms de Plume, &c, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, designed cover, 352 pages, 3s, 6d. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. (OF VENICE), 
Author of ‘ Fra Paolo Sarpi,’ ‘Through the Dolomites,’ &c. 


The BIBLE of ST. MARK: the Altar and Throne of Venice. A 


History of St. Mark’s Church, Venice, and a Description and Interpretation of its Biblical Sculp- 
tures and Mosaics, With 80 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs specially taken, 
Crown 8vo. 400 pages, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Also a SPECIAL LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 18 Illustrations from larger Blocks, and 4 in 
Colour from Oil Paintings, by Signor Millo Bortoluzzi, Venice. Crown 4to. 25s. net. 


(Prospectus, with fuller details, on application. ) 














WORKS BY 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
FLORENCE. Fourth Edition. Feap. 


8vo. cloth limp, 3s. With Plan and 23 Iliustrations. 


VENICE. Fourth Edition. Feap. 


8vo. cloth limp, 3s. With Plan and 23 Illustrations. 


The RIVIERAS. Fceap. 8vo. cloth 


limp, 3s. With 67 Illustrations. 


PARIS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s.; or in 


2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. With Illustrations, 


DAYS NEAR PARIS. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 10s.; or in 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. With 
Illustrations. 


NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 
Crown 8vo. 532 pages, cloth, 10s. 6d. With Map and 
86 Woodcuts. 
Picardy—Abbeville and Amiens— Paris and its Environs— 
Arras and the Manufacturing Towns of the North—Cham- 
pague—Nancy and the Vosges, &c. 


SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s.6d. With Map and 176 Woodcuts. 
600 pages. 
The different Lines to the South—Burgundy—Auvergne— 
The Cantal—Provence—The Alpes Daupbinaises and Alpes 
Maritimes, &c. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s.6¢d. With Map and 232 Woodcuts. 
664 pages. 
The Loire—The Gironde and Landes—Creuse—Corréze— 
The Limousin—Gascony and Languedoc—The Cevennes and: 
the Pyrenees, &c. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6¢. With Map and 73 Woodcuts. 
410 pages. 
Normandy and Brittany—Rouen — Dieppe—Cherbourg— 
Bayeux—Caen — Coutances — Chartres — Mont S. Michel— 
Dinan—Brest—Alengon, &c. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. With more 


than 100 Illustrations by the Author. Third Kdition. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


WALKS in ROME. Fourteenth 


Edition. With Map. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth limp, 10s. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and 


SICILY. With lilustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 


Second Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 


Second Kdition. With LIllustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. With 


17 Full-Page Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in HOLLAND and 


SCANDINAVIA, Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. Crown 8vo. 


with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WALKS in LONDON. Sixth Edition, 


Revised. With additional Illustrations. 2 vols. feap. 
8vo. cloth limp, 12s. 


WESTMINSTER. Reprinted from 


‘Walks in London,’ as a Handy Guide. 120 pages. 
Paper covers, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. 
With 


SUSSEX. Second Edition. 
Map and 45 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. clovh, ss. 

The STORY of TWO NOBLE LIVES 
—Charlotte Countess Canning and Louisa Marchioness 
of Waterford. In 3 vols. of about 450 pages each. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 11. lls 6d. With 32 Plates and Photogravure 
from Lady Waterford’s Drawings, and 32 Woodcuts. 


The GURNEYS of EARLHAM. 


Memoirs and Letters of the Eleven Children of John 
and Catherine Gurney, of Earlham, 1775-1875, and the 
Story of their Religious Life under many different 
Forms. Illustrated with 33 Photogravure Plates and 
19 Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 


The STORY of MY LIFE (1834 to 


1870). Together with Recollections of Places, People, 
and Conversations, extracted chiefly from Letters and 
Journals. With 18 Portraits in Photogravure and 144 
Woodcuts. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 1/. ils, 6d. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, Ruskin House, 156, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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SOME STANDARD WORKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


—_——>— 


THE FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 
POLE. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F-.S.A. 
9 vols. demy 8vo. with 50 Illustrations on Steel, 5J. 5s. 
Hand-Made Paper Edition, with 67 Illustrations on 
Steel, cloth, 107. 10s.; vellum, 12/. 12s. 


BY DR. MOMMSEN. 


The HISTORY of ROME. By Prof. 


THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated by Dr. P. W. 
DICKSON. In 5 vols. crown 8vo. 37s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the ROMAN 
PROVINCES, from Cesar to Diocletian. By Prof. 
MOMMSEN. Translated by Dr. P. W. DICKSON. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with 10 Maps, 36s. 


BY DEAN HOOK. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. By the 
Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., late 
Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. The Volumes sold 
separately, as follows:—Vol. I. 15s.; Vol. If. 15s.; 
Vol. V. 15s.; Vols. VI. and VII. 30s.; Vol. VIII. 15s. ; 
Vol, X. 15s.; Vol. XI. 15s.; Vol. XII. 15s. 


BY PRESIDENT THIERS. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated 
by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 50 Engravings. 
5 vols, demy 8vo. 45s. 


BY MR. JAMES. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. From the Declaration of War by France, in 
1793, to the Accession of George IV. By WILLIAM 
JAMES. In 6 vols. crown 8vo. 42s. 


By PROFESSOR CREASY. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. Thirty-seventh Edition, with Plans. 
Crown 8vo. canvas boards, ls. 4d.; or in cloth gilt, red 
edges, 2s. Also a Library Edition. 8vo. with Plans, 7s. 6d. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir EDWARD 
CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. An Account of 
the Primary Principles, and Formation and Develop- 
ment of the English Constitution, avoiding Party 
Politics. Fifteenth Edition. 


BY DR. DORAN. 


The QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 


HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 
Fourth and Enlarged Hdition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


BY M. GINDELY. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. By ANTON GINDELY. Translated 
by Prof. TEN BROOK. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 
Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


BY MR. LORD. 


The LOST EMPIRES of the 
MODERN WORLD of PORTUGAL, SPAIN, FRANCE, 
and HOLLAND. By WALTER FREWEN LORD, 
we of ‘The Lost Possessions of England.’ Crown 

vo. 6s. 


The LOST POSSESSIONS of ENG- 


AND: Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Dunkirk, 
Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian Islands, &c. 
By WALTER FREWEN LORD. Crown 8vo. és. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


BY DR. CURTIUS. 


The HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


Earliest Time down to 337 B.c. From the German of 
Prof. ERNST CURTIUS, Rector of the University of 
Berlin. By A. W. WARD, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo. each 
Volume separately, 18s. (Vols, /. and /J/. reprinting. 


BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 


PARTE. By FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, his 
Private Secretary. Edited by Colonel R. W. PHIPPS, 
late Royal Artillery. 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Ilustra- 


tions, 3¢s. 
BY MADAME JUNOT. 


The COURT and FAMILY of 


NAPOLEON. By the DUCHESS D’ABRANTES 
(LAURE JUNOT). A New and Revised Edition. 4 vols. 
crown 8vo. 36s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street. 
Putlishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
Lis. 


——— 


A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 


In 1 vol, demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, 
extra cloth, price 12s. 


CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI: 


A Biographical and Critical Study. 
By MACKENZIE BELL, 


Author of ‘Spring’s Immortality, and other Poems,’ 
‘Charles Whitehead: a Biographical and 
Critical Monograph,’ &c. 

“Mr. Bell has collected together from many sources a 
great variety of interesting information about Miss Rossetti, 
and for new information about Miss Rossetti we are entitled 
to express ourindebtedness. The book will serve as a quarry 
from which the genuine lover of Miss Rossetti’s poems will 
be able to extract some of the charm which the writer's 
verse has already inspired.” 

CLEMENT K. SHORTER in the Queen. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 


Now first published in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘The Claim of 
Anthony Lockhart,’ &c. 
** The wholesome sweetness with which the tale is told, and 
the sensitiveness of touch displayed in the drawing of all the 
characters, make it pleasant to read.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


MERESIA. By Winifred Graham, 


aoe of ‘A Strange Solution,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 


vo. 6s. 

‘There is much that is clever and original in Miss 

Winifred Graham’s latest book. Meresia is an interesting 

and a lifelike character, and the two Spaniards, Aladros and 

Serano, are also well drawn. The book is well worth reading, 

if only for the picture it gives us of ‘ the fascination of hate.’” 
Daily Telegraph. 


The CAPRICE of JULIA. By Lewis 


SERGEANT. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“There is plenty of imagination to be found in ‘The 
Caprice of Julia.’ Taking the book altogether, it is clever, 
well written, and entertaining.”—Standard. 

**In reading ‘ The Caprice of Julia’ one is especially struck 
by the excellence of the style; it is at once easy, flowing, 
and, in phrase and tone, eminently characteristic of the 
supposed autobiographer, the admiring young gentleman 
who is made to feel most keenly ‘the caprice of Julia.’ 
Altogether the novel, sar gam and agreeably written, is 
sure to find admirers.”— e. 


A STORM-RENT SKY. Scenes of 
Love and Revolution. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘ Kitty,’ ‘Dr. Jacob,’ ‘ Brother Gabriel,’ &c. 
Second Edition now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Great Nephew of Danton writes:—‘‘Les mceurs de 
Vépoque et du pays sont bien peintes. Le caractére et le 
patriotisme de mon illustre parent sont mis en relief et 
décrits d’une fagon aussi remarquable que vraie.” 

V. SARDIN, Arcis-sur-Aube, 13 March. 

“This is a story of the woodlanders of the Champagne 
country of France in the days of the great revolution. ‘A 
Storm-Rent Sky’ is an interesting novel.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“‘The humours of Prudent help to brighten a tale which 
will rank among Miss Betham-Kdwards’s most successful 
creations.” —Globve. 


A LOW-BORN LASS. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of ‘Gentleman George,’ 
‘ Britomart,’ &c. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The story is realistic perhaps, but its realism is none 
the less true in that it eschews muckraking.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* The story is written with a vigour and go which make 
it well worth reading.”—Black and White. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
HALF-CROWN SERIES 


IN RED CLOTH. 
NEW ADDITIONS. 


The LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 
CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. By Eliot 
WARBURTON. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB. By Leigh Hunt. 
ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh. 

NATHALIE. By Julia Kavanagh. 

ST. OLAVE'S. By the Author of ‘Janita’s 





HURST & BLACKETT, LimITep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 


BODLEY’S FRANCE, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s, net. 


SUN.—“ Destined to take a permanent place 
among the political classics of the century.” 





1898 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual 
of the States of the World, for the Year 1898. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D, 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Revised after Official Returns. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SPEAKER,—‘‘Worthily maintains the unique 
position which it has won amongst popular but 
authoritative works of reference.” 





NEW BOOK BY J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay 


on the Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. R. 
ILLINGWORTH, M.A., Author of ‘ Personality, Human 
and Divine.’ Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


32mo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; roan, 2s. 


The RULES of GOLF. Being the 


St. Andrews’ Rules for the Game, Codified and Annotated 
by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, C.B. F.R.S., and W. 
RUTHERFORD, Barrister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary, 
St. George’s Golf Ciub. 
TIMES.—‘‘ Of the merit and success of this labour of love 
there will be little dispute among competent judges.” — 
SCOTSM AN.—* What one appreciates in the book is the 
true golfer-like spirit that finds expression in the notes.” 


NEW BOOK BY SIR W. H. FLOWER. 


ESSAYS on MUSEUMS and other 


SUBJECTS CONNECTED with NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Sir WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
D.Sc. LL.D. P.Z.S., &c. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The CELEBRITY. An Episode. By 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. net. 


The EPODES of HORACE. By 


ARTHUR S. WAY, M.A. 
VOL. III. NOW READY. 


The TRAGEDIES of EURIPIDES 
in ENGLISH VERSE. By ARTHUR S. WAY, M.A. 
In3vols. Vol. III. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


HENRY of GUISE, and other 
Portraits. By H. C. MACDOWALL. 


PALL MALLGAZETTE.—“ Written in stirring, effective 
style, the author is careful to verify his every statement by 
contemporary evidence, and the result is a narrative which 
for intense human interest can challenge comparison with 
the best efforts of the novelist’s pen.” 


Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


PURE ECONOMICS. By Professor 


MAFFEO PANTALEONI. Translated by T. BOSTON 
BRUCE, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 





ECONOMIC CLASSICS.—New Volume. 
REFLECTIONS on the FORMA- 


TION and the DISTRIBUTION of RICHES. By 
TURGOT, 1770. Globe 8vo. 3s, net. 





Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE of 
PHYSICS. Kdited by Rev. J. C. P. ALDOUS, M.A., 
Chief Instructor H.M.S. Britannia. 

Also in Three Parts: Part I. MECHANICS; PRO- 
PERTIES of MATTER; HYDROSTATICS; HEAT. 4s. 6d. 
Part Il. WAVE MOTION; SOUND; LIGHT. 2s, 6d. 
Part III. MAGNETISM; ELECTRICITY. 2s. 6d. 

[Britannia Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LiMiTED, London. 
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Sport in the Highlands of Kashmir. By 
Henry Zouch Darrah. (Rowland Ward.) 


Mr. Darran’s narrative of his visit to 
Kashmir and its outlying provinces, Balti- 
stan and Ladak, has many merits. It has 
the excellent foundation of notes “ generally 
recorded on the evening of the day on which 
the events described occurred,’’ and of a 
diary regularly kept whilst memory was 
fresh, the result being a book faithful and 
accurate in description of country and 
people, eminently trustworthy, as far as we 
can judge, in the impression it conveys of 
the sport which may be enjoyed. 

With sound judgment the trip was post- 
poned till a year could be devoted to it, for 
visits to Kashmir within the short period of 
an officer’s privilege leave are apt to prove 
disappointing, even if he escape recall 
before it has expired. As it happened, Mr. 
Darrah was recalled, but not until he had 
enjoyed a holiday of eight and a half months. 
Accompanied by Mrs. Darrah, he left 
Lucknow on March 15th, 1896, and travel- 
ling by rail to Rawalpindi, by carriage to 
Baramulla, and thence by boat, arrived at 
Srinagar on the 24th. Here for a time 
Mrs. Darrah was left; in the first place, 
because of the necessary race with other 
sportsmen for favourite nullahs, as the 
valleys are commonly called, and also 
because the Haramosh district, which was 
to be tried, was difficult of access, the paths 
being often precipitous, sometimes dan- 
gerous. At this season, too, the Dras Pass 
is covered with snow, there is no adequate 
shelter, and the cold is intense, so that, all 
things considered, the decision was judicious. 

Mr. Darrah started on March 26th up the 
Sind Valley, one of the loveliest in Kashmir, 
and met snow about Sonamarg, where he 
found a gentleman and his wife (who had 
recently come from Somaliland, for so do 
people wander in these days!) about to 
attempt the pass, 11,500 feet high :— 

‘* We travelled first, in the teeth of a bitter 
wind, up a gentle incline going north, or nearly 
so. Then we struck east, straight across a 
number of avalanches, climbing up and down 
hugh masses of hard snow, tons in weight. This 
brought us to the mouth of the gorge over the 





frozen river, and up this we kept between high 
perpendicular rocks, till, after ascending for 


some time, we turned north once more. This 
was the steepest part, and we practically here 
went up a set of steps made by the coolies who 
preceded us...... The going was firm and not 
difficult until the sun rose. The path consisted 
merely of the track made by the leading coolies, 
and very severe labour it entailed after a time. 
It was simply a series of holes, such as are made 
by an elephant when he goes across a partially 
dry rice-field. Into these holes we had to put 
our feet, lifting them high from one hole to the 
next...... Frequently the bottom of the hole into 
which I put my foot gave way when my weight 
came on it, and I sank into snow up to the 
hips.” 

Thus was the Zoji la crossed, and here we 
may notice that throughout the book the 
pass is called ‘‘ Zogi,” an error of trans- 
literation ; Zoji la is Thibetan for the Dras 
Pass, and the name is so well known that it 
is difficult to account for the mistake. How- 
ever, the race for Haramosh was continued, 
the way lying by Astor, leaving Bunji on 
the left, to the great bend of the Indus 
nearly opposite Gilgit, a name now suffi- 
ciently familiar. The result was a dead- 
heat with a competitor, and they tossed for 
choice of two available nullahs. Then fol- 
lowed the search for game amid scenery 
correctly described as wonderful :— 

‘*Right in front lay the Jutyal nala, visible 

almost to its head, where the stream which 
flows along it rises under a huge glacier, below 
a semicircle of five snow-clad peaks, every one 
of which is over 21,000 feet high...... To the left 
of the head of the nala, and about 11 miles off 
as the crow flies, was the rounded summit of 
the mountain called Deobani on the map— 
20,168 feet above the sea—exquisitely white in 
the brilliant sunshine and clear air. To my 
right, about 12 miles off, rose the sharp and 
lofty peak of Haramosh, 24,285 feet above the 
sea, and about 15,000 above where I lay. From 
about my own level, up to the apex of the glit- 
tering pinnacle, the whole was a mass of dazzling 
snow. The hoarse sound of the Indus, as it 
rushed round the Great Bend formed by the 
foot of the ridge where I sat, was the only thing 
I could hear.” 
He was, indeed, near the edge of the map 
of India, not far from Gilgit and Nagar. 
For weapons Mr. Darrah had a double °450 
express by Rigby, a single Lee-Metford 
sporting carbine with magazine, and a 
12-bore Paradox gun by Holland & Hol- 
land. He had eventually fair success, 
though his first shots were unfortunate, 
and his feelings were those of a man who 
has missed an easy shot for which he has 
travelled hundreds of miles and undergone 
great fatigue. Those who know the tribu- 
lation of such a moment require no further 
explanation, nor is the sense of failure 
solaced by the remark (which we have 
known to be made) of the disgusted shikari, 
‘God alone knows for what sahib that 
animal was created.” Better luck fol- 
lowed, and the sportsman’s character as 
one of Fortune’s favourites—a matter of 
no small importance—was retrieved. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Darrah set out with 
some friends for Leh, where, after a 
circuitous route, she was met by her 
husband on July 6th. Thence they 
marched to Changchenmo in search of 
Ovis ammon and the game of Ladak, and 
met with fair success. It is strange, and a 
sign of the times, to read of a shop at Leh 
kept by a Hindu merchant from Amritsar, 





in which all sorts of tinned provisions, 
candles, lamps, stationery, wine, spirits, 
and tobacco may be bought at moderate 
cost; and stranger still that our travellers 
got their butter from a dairy-farm at 
Aligarh, in the North-Western Provinces, 
by parcel post ! 

As Kashmir is now comparatively acces- 
sible, and as many travellers, including 
ladies, visit it yearly, the chapters con- 
taining hints as to outfit have special 
interest. They are worthy of careful 
study by all who contemplate travelling 
in that fascinating country, though mainly 
addressed to sportsmen. For them, perhaps, 
the recommendations as to choice of a 
battery may be of chief importance. No 
reader of the book who has experience of 
the class of sport can fail to be impressed 
with the great value of the :303 Lee-Metford 
sporting carbine with magazine. Mr. Darrah, 
though unfortunate in his first shots with it, 
and therefore induced to rely more implicitly 
on the express, gradually abandoned this 
weapon in favour of the smaller bore; 
indeed, soon after his first stalks all men- 
tion of the express ceases, and the Paradox 
12-bore seems only to have been used in 
following a wounded bear or as a shot-gun. 
If we may judge in a general way from the 
various descriptions, which bear every trace 
of complete honesty, the author failed oftener 
than might be expected at the first and 
easiest shot; but he was remarkably suc- 
cessful with difficult running shots at 
extreme range. His opinion of the Lee- 
Metford carbine is clear :— 

‘*There is nothing an express will do which 
the carbine will not do, and many things that 
can be done by the carbine which would be 
impossible with the express. The carbine, 
with a sporting bullet, will hit as hard as any 
express, has a flatter trajectory, and is accu- 
rate at far longer ranges. In eight months’ 
shooting I only lost two animals which had 
been hit with the Lee-Metford...... No animal 
standing inside of 500 yards from the rifle is 
really safe, and as yet few animals, if any, are 
aware of the fact.” 

Now Mr. Darrah seems to have got the 
carbine and its ammunition in a casual way 
from Bombay. It was, therefore, ready 
made, not specially fitted to the sportsman, 
and the bullets differed in pattern, none of 
them being probably of the best sort. At 
short ranges the rifle shot very high—a 
serious drawback at any time, a fatal one 
when dealing with dangerous game. Yet 
this defect must have already been remedied, 
for the toy weapon has been recently used 
with deadly effect on elephants in Africa, 
the head shot (which requires complete 
accuracy at close quarters) being taken 
when possible, whilst the power of the 
rifle was exemplified by its killing several 
with single shots in the body. The chief 
fault found with his Lee-Metford rifle by Mr. 
Arthur H. Neumann (author of ‘ Elephant 
Hunting in East Equatorial Africa’), a 
fault which nearly cost him his life, was im- 
perfect action of the magazine, whence the 
cartridges failed to enter the breech. There- 
fore, with these defects of machinery and 
ammunition remedied, and with the rifle 
fitted to the sportsman, it would appear 
to be unsurpassed as a weapon. With 
two of the Lee-Metfords and a 12-bore 
Paradox the sportsman of to-day would 
probably be efficiently armed. 
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The illustrations to this book are 
for the most part good, the views 
of Leh and of the Chamarta Chu 


Valley being characteristic of the more 
desolate parts, whereas that of the lower 
end of the Sonamarg Gorge is a type of 
charming river and wooded scenery to be 
found everywhere on the Indian side of 
the Indus watershed. We regret that the 
system of transliteration used generally, 
which closely accords with the instructions 
given by the Geographical Society for 
spelling names, has in many instances 
been needlessly departed from, whilst in 
others words which have already acquired 
currency in our language are spelt accord- 
ing to the system. In places, too, the 
volume would have gained by compression. 
But these matters are insignificant in com- 
parison with its good qualities, to which we 
hope that justice has been done. 








E. Renan et M. Berthelot: Correspondance, 

1847-1892. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
Tus correspondence betweer two of the most 
remarkableand representative men of modern 
France is in many ways instructive. One must 
go back to the correspondence of Grimm with 
the Encyclopsedists before one can meet with 
a set of letters dealing not so much with per- 
sonal matters, or even the special studies of 
the two savants, as with the general course of 
European thought during the past half-cen- 
tury. Both men in their degree represent 
science, or rather scientific method ; but the 
one applied that method to the operations 
of the human spirit throughout the 
past, the other to the physical phe- 
nomena of nature. M. Renan was not 
without his interest in physical science, as 
his remarkable though immature work on 
the future of science sufficiently proves, 
while M. Berthelot has displayed in his 
researches on the chemistry of the Middle 
Ages an interest in and capacity for his- 
torical work which render his treatise on 
the subject one of the monuments of French 
scholarship. To them more than any other 
two men who can be mentioned may be 
traced that transformation of French scien- 
tific work under German influence which has 
brought it once more to the forefront of 
European thought. 

It is naturally the earlier letters which 
are the more interesting. After middle age 
men do not discuss abstract theories of pro- 
gress or the relations of art and morality in 
their letters to their intimate friends. In 
fact, a man must have a suspicion of the 
prig about him if he puts his «mpressions de 
voyage in the form of set essays. It is rather 
amusing, for example, to find M. Berthelot 
thanking M. Renan for “your letter on the 
monuments and on the history of Rome.’ 
But it must be confessed that if M. Renan 
wrote essays instead of letters he wrote very 
admirable essays. There is one here, for 
instance, on Naples, which in four or five 

ages sums up the whole Volkspsychologie of 

outhern Italy. He begins, characteristically 
enough, with ‘‘L’Italie pour moi est désor- 
mais bien classifiée,” and then goes on to 
point out that North Italy represents intel- 
lect, South Italy the senses, and Central 
Italy the combination—more or less felicitous 
—of the two. It is one of those facile 
generalizations which we anticipate from a 





French thinker; but as generalizations go 
it will serve. A couple of letters further on 
there is a curious passage on the Benedic- 
tines of Monte Casino, among whom the 
modern spirit had just penetrated when 
Renan visited them. In fact, all the letters 
written during Renan’s visit to Italy in 
1850, when he was preparing his thesis on 
Averroes, are full of suggestive judgments 
on the relations of the people, governments, 
and historic past of Italy. It was the first 
foreign country that Renan had visited ; his 
intellect was at the highest stage of its 
activity, full of the widest interests, and he 
touches on all sides of Italian life at one of 
the most interesting epochs in the history of 
the peninsula. M. Berthelot, in his quasi- 
autobiographical introduction, rightly traces 
the beginnings of the transformation which 
changed the Semitic scholar into the his- 
torian of Christianity to this journey in 
Italy, which takes the same place in Renan’s 
life as a similar journey had taken in that 
of Goethe. 

The next set of letters which are of general 
interest are those from Syria, whither Renan 
and his sister had gone in preparation for 
the ‘ Vie de Jésus.’ These letters are filled 
rather with descriptions of scenery than with 
characteristics of peoples, and there are 
hints of the ill health which resulted in the 
tragical death of Renan’s sister. There is, 
however, an acute characterization of modern 
Jerusalem which redeems this portion of 
the letters. On Renan’s return we have 
glimpses of the great crisis of his life, his 
exclusion from the Collége de France; but 
the letters exchanged between the two 
friends on this subject do not add much 
to our knowledge of this curious episode. 
Those written during the voyage in the 
footsteps of St. Paul are too much in the 
manner of Baedeker, though one notes in 
passing the suggestive remark that Athens 
for Renan was absolute perfection. Though 
he dealt all his life with Hebraic themes, 
he was a Hellene to the tips of his fingers. 

It is with the letters written after the 
Franco-German War that the interest of 
the volume revives somewhat. It was the 
war that made Renan a disillusionized 
idealist. There is a passage in one of the 
letters which sums up Renan’s political 
creed, a sort of bureaucratic aristocracy :— 


‘La civilisation a été de tous temps une 
ceuvre aristocratique, maintenue par un petit 
nombre ; l’Ame d’une nation est chose aristocra- 
tique aussi: cette 4me doit étre guidée par un 
certain nombre de pasteurs officiels, formant la 
continuité de la nation. Voil& ce qu’une 
dynastie fait & merveille. Un sénat, comme 
celui de Rome ou de Venise, y suffit aussi. Des 
institutions religieuses, sociales, pédagogiques, 
gymnastiques, comme celles des villes grecques, 
mieux encore. Mais ce qui ne s’est jamais vu, 
c’est une maison de sable, une société sans 
institutions traditionnelles, ni éducation natio- 
nale, ni religion acceptée. Les idées de notre 
école radicale ont été tout a fait superficielles ; 
je ne nie pas ce qu'il y a de chaleur d’Ame chez 
plusieurs des adhérents de cette école ; mais plus 
je vais, plus je trouve l’école bornée, funeste, au 
fond méridionale.” 


Altogether the remaining letters are filled 
with politics in one form or another. In- 
deed, perhaps the most striking thing about 
the whole correspondence is the importance 
attributed to the form of government as in- 
fluencing the spiritual life of a people. In 





France more than anywhere else in Europe 
professional men have close relations with 
the governing body. 

A couple of letters deal with Renan’s visit 
to England to deliver the Hibbert Lectures, 
His remarks are not particularly instructive 
or penetrating. He was struck with London 
as the ideal of a rich city, saw ‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ with an excellent Shylock in a 
small theatre, and at Oxford accounts for 
the paucity of students in the colleges by 
the need of keeping the lawns untouched ; 
no one does any work except Prof. Max 
Miller. 

We have devoted exclusive attention to 
the letters of M. Renan, as those of M. 
Berthelot are of less general interest. Yet 
they often supplement the words of his 
friend by comments on the events of the 
time from very much the same standpoint 
of intellectual judgment. Altogether there 
is an old-world air in the confidence with 
which both writers regard the world as 
ruled by abstract ideas and ideals. Here 
Renan was at his best, and some of his 
letters in this volume are equal to any 
similar passages in his published works, 
Taken as a whole, however, they are some- 
what disappointing, and might with ad- 
vantage have been pruned much more 
extensively by the surviving correspondent. 








Edited 


Curiosities of a Scots Charta Chest. 
(Edin- 


by the Hon. Mrs. Atholl Forbes. 
burgh, W. Brown.) 

The Grange of St. Giles. By Mrs. J. Stewart 
Smith. (Edinburgh, Thomson Brothers.) 


Ir is strange that two ladies should simul- 
taneously and independently have written 
these goodly quartos, dealing one with 
Prestonfield, and the other with Grange 
House, two Edinburgh mansions little more 
than a mile asunder. Prestonfield stands 
at the southern base of Arthur’s Seat, and 
not far from the south-west shore of pretty 
Duddingston Loch, between which and the 
house there once was an old Dutch garden. 
It was rebuilt in 1687 from designs by the 
architect of Holyrood, Sir William Bruce of 
Kinross, on the site of the former Priest- 
field, which — purchased in 1679 by Sir 
James Dick, Lord Provost of Edinburgh— 
had been burnt by the “‘scooll boyes at the 
Colledge” in the ‘“‘No Popery” riot of 
January 11th, 1681. Sir James was suc- 
ceeded in 1728 by William, the second son 
of his daughter Janet, spouse of Sir William 
Cunyngham of Caprington; and William, 
in 1746, by his doctor brother Alexander 
(1703-85), who takes up more than two-thirds 
of Mrs. Forbes’svolume. Hestudied at Leyden 
under Boerhaave, practised in Pembrokeshire, 
got the seeds of the true rhubarb from the 
back of the Great Wall of China, and in 
1756 was elected President of the Edin- 
burgh Royal College of Physicians. Among 
his many friends and visitors were Allan 
Ramsay, Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Johnson, 
and Boswell; the last, in 1782, was project- 
ing a ‘ Life’ of him, which, or materials for 
which, may exist still in MS. at Auchinleck. 
In 1736-37, with the younger Allan Ram- 
say, the painter, Dr. Alexander visited Italy. 
The very curious ‘Journal’ of his travels fills 
ascore of pages here; extracts fromit appeared 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1853. The 
ladies in Paris, he writes, 
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‘are all painted, and the red of their cheeks 
has a very flaming appearance, the married 
Ladies’ chiefly being laid on without mercy.” 
In the 
‘6Cochedeau or water coach upon the river 
Seine, drawn by horses against the stream, 
was a great variety of company, good and bad, 
Monks, Priests, Soldiers, Sailors, Merchants, and 
others; in general they were very noisy, eat, 
drank, and sung perpetually, and at night those 
that did not go ashore lay in the Boat all heckle- 
depickledy, which is their usual custom. There 
was a Knight of Malta and a Flandrican with a 
big belly, a bragadoshio Burgundian, several 
old gentlewomen, and a garda corps, who sang 
merry songs in french, Mons Marbleu a Gascon, 
and a Swiss gentleman who was always asleep, 
and Mons Darly an Italian, and an English 
Abbot.” 
On the Cochedeau, which 
‘comes down the Rhone very fast from Lyons 
to Avignon, we had a strange mixture of riff- 
raff sort of people, particularly a very witty 
comical girl of Lyons, a Provincial Priest who 
was very entertaining, a Slattern from Marseilles 
without virtue or modesty, a Roman with his 
wife and daughter, who gave good diversion.” 
The Jews at Avignon and all over the 
Pope’s dominions were obliged to wear 
yellow hats. The Exchange at Marseilles 
was thronged with Persian, Armenian, 
Turkish, and Egyptian merchants dressed 
in their turbans and long robes; 
‘but it was melancholy to meet with now and 
then the galley slaves, mostly Turks, two and 
two chained together, some of them gentlemen 
formerly of great condition. They are allowed, 
however, to keep coffeehouses, when they behave 
well, and compliment strangers with the sound 
of a trumpet, when they arrive in town, which 
brings them some little perquisites,” 
Embarking at Genoa on a felucca with a 
contemptible English clergyman, ‘‘a nephew 
of the great Sir Isaac Newton,’’ Dr. Alex- 
ander was shipwrecked near Pisa ; he could 
not swim, but he distributed several flasks 
of wine among the sailors, and made them 
“a short speech in Italian, repeating the 
word Aximo, animo, mi fratelli,” whilst try- 
ing to cheer up “our Reverend Clergyman, 
Mr. Benjamin Smith, and his man Tom, 
who had many grievous moanings between 
them.” At Rome our travellers seem to have 
seen a good deal of the exiled royal family. 
There are a dozen references to Prince 
Charles Edward and the Duke of York, the 
latter ‘very grave, like a little Philo- 
sopher.” The Chevalier, who had a sur- 
prising fondness for ‘‘his dirty, greasy 
priests,” was ‘‘a tall, thin, raw-boned 
man with a sallow complexion and a pretty 
high nose, with a strong likeness of all the 
Stuart Family.” The cardinals were “all 
gray haired and venerable, but too often look 
merry.” An ‘‘ Abbé Count Trivelli who wrote 
asatyr against the Pope and Camera, not 
near so bitter as are daily wrote in our Public 
Papers against the King and the ministry, 
had his head cut off by a machine exactly 
like our maiden in Scotland.” From Italy 
Dr. Alexander returned alone, tobogganing 
down Mont Cenis: ‘the people told us, 
which we could scarce believe, that there 
were lions on the sides of those hills next to 
Geneva.” 

Apart from this Journal there are a great 
many curious items, among them a very full 
account of the Duke of York’s shipwreck off 
Yarmouth in May, 1682, when there perished 
above two hundred seamen, noblemen, 





gentlemen, and servants. Sir James 
Dick, the Provost (1643-1728), several 
years before his death had his lead coffin 
made; it weighed seventy stone and 
broke through the fine staircase at Pres- 
tonfield. Still, it was got up to his 
bedroom and there he kept it, filled with 
bottles of old wine, though ‘“ always a man 
of cheerfulness and sobriety.” His grand- 
son Sir William drew up in 1734 a scheme 
for a Protestant nunnery, where ‘“ Gentle- 
women of a certain age, once very gay, but 
truly virtuous, may be in comfortable 
Society with one another, and devote them- 
selves to the more immediate service of 
Almighty God.” A cousin, Sir John Dick, 
who was consul at Leghorn, in a letter 
thence of October 21st, 1774, mentions facts 
which, if true, would show that Pope 
Clement XIV. was really poisoned. The 
influenza epidemics of 1773 and 1782 are 
recorded, with the mutiny in 1778 of five 
hundred Seaforth Highlanders, who went 
up to the top of Arthur’s Seat; the migra- 
tion of Allan Ramsay to his ‘‘ Goose-pie”’ 
in 1740 (Sir Daniel Wilson and the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ are both 
wrong here) ; and the death in 1776 of “‘ the 
celebrated David Hume, the historian, my 
[Sir Alexander’s] 45 years’ old acquaint- 
ance, who left about 12,000/. to his 
brothers and friends, mostly got by his 
writings.” A recruiting bill of 1782, given 
in facsimile, shows that a footguard got 
**10d per day, and Subsistence 4s per week, 
and 15s a-year of Queen’s Bounty, with excellent 
Quarters, a good Room to yourself, with a 
Lock and Key, with the full Use of the House, 
Coal and Candle, and 5 Pints of choice Beer or 
good Cyder every Day, which the Landlord 
must furnish you by Act of Parliament.” 

There are a dozen other facsimiles, and 
nine illustrations, three of them reproduc- 
tions from those of ‘The Lamentable Estate 
and Distressed Case of the Deceased Sir 
William Dick in Scotland,’ a very scarce 
folio pamphlet of 1655. 

The book, then, is full of interest ; at the 
same time it contains a mass of most need- 
less padding, ¢.g., Franklin’s hackneyed 
epitaph on himself, which fills half a page. 
It has also been carelessly edited. James ILI., 
then Duke of York, went, as is well known, 
to Scotland in 1680. ‘‘ Even in Edinburgh,” 
says Mrs. Atholl Forbes, 

‘*his unpopularity as a Papist was minimised 
to acertain extent by the Protestant Princess 
Anne, his wife, who entertained largely at 
Holyrood, to the great advantage of the town.” 
His wife, of course, then was Mary of 
Modena; Anne Hyde had been nine years 
dead. After this one is hardly surprised to 
learn that Charles II. ‘‘was thoroughly 
alive to the necessity of supporting Pres- 
byterianism in Scotland,” and that the rigid 
Richard Cameron, who never married, was 
rescued from the scaffold ‘ by means 
of a pardon obtained by a clever 
ruse on the part of a daughter.” Sir 
William Dick did not die ‘‘in Westminster 
gaol,” and ‘‘ Edward’? Murray is a new 
name for the Judas of the ’45. The tran- 
scription on p. 24 of a letter, which is given 
also in facsimile, shows a dozen such mis- 
readings as “‘caused”’ for caried, and “I 
sold” for And held. ‘‘ Cultivated ground 
has few needs,” on p. 181, is obvious non- 
sense. ‘‘Per tot discremene verum ten- 


denues ad Latium” is the worst of a good 
deal of very bad Latinity ; and whilst there 
are most unnecessary foot-notes on Franklin, 
Wilkes, &c., there is none on King 
Theodore of Corsica. 

Sanct Geilie-grange, or Grange House, 
now absorbed by a southern suburb of 
Edinburgh, was the ancient grange or 
farmhouse of the Kirk of St. Giles; from 
1506 to 1631 it was held by the Cants, and 
thereafter by the Lauder-Dicks or Dick- 
Lauders. It was the residence from 1792 
of Robertson the historian (1721-93), 
as also from 1831 of Sir Thomas Dick- 
Lauder (1784-1848), to whom it mainly 
owes its chiteau-like aspect. Other- 
wise the associations of the house are few 
—the vague ghost of a miser who rolls a 
barrel of gold, a visit (apocryphal) by 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and one (fairly 
authentic) by Bonnie Prince Charlie. These 
may seem meagre materials for over four 
hundred big pages, but Mrs. Stewart Smith 
has gone very far afield, to scores of 
places and persons connected (or not con- 
nected) with the two families of Dick and 
Lauder. Thus the marriage in 1537 of a 
Helen Lauder to a Michael Scott of Bal- 
wearie gives rise to a longish excursus on 
the wizard of that name, who probably had 
nothing whatever to do with Balwearie. 
The Porteous Riot is described simply as 
occurring in the lifetime of Sir Andrew 
Lauder; one is even told that ‘there is a 
fine representation of the death-scene, called 
‘The Porteous Mob,’ in the National Gailery 
of Scotland, painted by the late Mr. James 
Drummond, R.S.A., which is very cha- 
racteristic of the period.’ Dr. Johnson 
dined, not at Grange House, but at Preston- 
field, so a whole chapter is devoted to his 
stay in Edinburgh. The Latin here is almost 
as bad as Mrs. Forbes’s ; “‘ transpire” is used 
repeatedly for happen; and the history 
in places is somewhat shaky. There was 
never a ‘“‘ Romish Cathedral of St. Giles ”; 
‘John Knox’s House” was probably not 
known as such in 1773; 1678 was not, so 
far as parish kirks were concerned, a 
‘severely rigid Covenanting period”; St. 
Baldred, for all his triplication, can hardly 
have lived in 606 and died in 756; we 
question whether at the Restoration thirty- 
five ‘‘Blew Gownis marched in procession 
up the Canongate telling their beads” ; and 
‘“‘the late King James,” seemingly in May, 
1688, is a puzzler. The text, indeed, is 
just gossip, garrulous and discursive, but 
pleasant always, and sometimes really 
interesting. Still, the book’s real charm 
lies in its illustrations, a hundred and thirty 
in number. These are mainly from drawings 
or photographs by Mrs. Stewart Smith her- 
self, and have been excellently reproduced. 
They are all good, but especially those of 
the Pitmedden Gateway, the Prestonfield 
Yew Trees, the site of Lauder Tower, the 
Grange Gate Toll, the Grange Avenue, and 
the Haunted Tower. 








Drift-Weed. By H.M. Burnside. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 

In a preface by Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey 

the public and the reviewers are requested 

to deal tenderly with Miss Burnside’s work 

because she has the misfortune to be deaf. 





“Tf posterity,” says the introduction, 
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‘* praises the wounded standard - bearer who | 


guards his standard and fights bravely to the 
last, surely we cannot withhold appreciation 
and sympathy—I may add reverence—from one 
who sings so sweetly and in such true melody, 
in spite of her own sad limitations ; and the very 
fact that Helen Marion Burnside cannot hear 
the music of her own songs adds a deeper pathos 
to their rhythm.” 


This, we understand, is the ‘unique and 
intrinsic value” of the poems which “lies 
below the surface.” 

The sad fact to which attention is thus 
drawn does undoubtedly command re- 
spectful sympathy for the author, but it is 
hardly necessary to point out in these columns 
that it should have nothing whatever to 
do with the reader’s opinion of her poetry. 


Songs must be judged on their own merits, | 
and the fact that their author cannot hear | 
the songs does not affect their merits one | 
One is almost tempted to | 


way or another. 
take Miss Carey at her word, and, after 
admitting that it is very wonderful that 
a deaf lady should write songs at all, to 
leave the matter there. But we are quite 
sure that Miss Burnside herself has too 
much good taste and good sense to wish to 
shelter her poems from criticism behind the 
affliction of their author, and the songs 
themselves need no such shelter. They are 
unpretentious, musical verses, expressing 
the simple emotions of simple people, and 
expressing them in the language which the 
main body of Miss Burnside’s readers are 
most able to appreciate when they meet 
them in the Argosy and the Girl’s Own 
Paper or on Christmas cards. Miss Burn- 
side writes for a certain public, not critical of 
form, not enamoured of originality, a public 
rather timid of new thoughts, and affecting 
a gentle and harmless sentimentality in 
its love songs and devotional pieces; and 
for this public Miss Burnside has long 
catered with absolute success. The in- 
fluence of her verse extends over an area 
hardly touched by the great poets, and her 
influence, wherever it is felt, can never be 
other than for good. A true love of nature, 
a faith in the good and the beautiful, tender- 
ness for the sufferings of others, and sym- 
pathy with others’ joy, mark this book from 
beginning to end. Miss Burnside seldom 
troubles to rhyme her alternate lines, for 
she is content to clothe her thoughts in 
such phrases as are worn smooth with 
use. The following will serve as an ex- 
ample of her method of expressing her 
love of nature :— 
Bright, the butterflies that glinted 
In the noontide’s fervid blaze, 
Over poppies, fire tinted, 
Poised in seas of golden haze. 
Lonely now beside the river, 
I recall those bygone hours, 
While the shadowy rushes quiver, 
O’er the lilies’ folded flowers— 
In the sweet June twilight. 


Her observation of nature is affectionate, if 
inaccurate. 


‘Never Give In’ is a song on a more 
stirring theme :— 


Never give in, girls, 
Though oft you are fain, 
When hope fades before you 
And labour seems vain ; 
Strive onward, keep doing— 
Somewhat they must win— 
The patient and hopeful, 
Who never give in, 


Perhaps Miss Burnside is best in the 
| expression of personal affection, as may be 
| seen from the following, in spite of the 
| shocking false rhyme in the first stanza :— 
Be with me, Love, when weak and worn, 

My life-cord vibrates to and fro ; 

When with the flood tide’s backward flow, 
My soul is waiting to be gone. 

* * * * 


* 


And when He calls me up to Him, 
Through yon blue ether’s silent space— 
When I behold Him, face to face, 

Think not thine image shall grow dim. 

Look for me by the golden stair, 
When Heaven’s first gleam falls on thy brow, 
And all the love I give thee now 

Shall, purified, await thee there. 


It is obvious that there is nothing here 
| which can by the kindliest stretch of an 
indulgent imagination be called poetry; 
yet the fact remains that Miss Burnside’s 
name is a household word on the lips of 
thousands, and that her verses are loved 
and read in scores of homes where the great 
poets are known only as handsomely bound 
gift-books for the drawing-room table or 
the birthdays of aunts. And we need not 
grudge Miss Burnside a triumph and a fol- 
lowing which true poetry is powerless to 
command. Her work meets the needs of 
a large body of her countrywomen, and we 
may congratulate her and them on having 
found each other. 











A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its 
Language, Literature, and Contents, includ- 
ing the Biblical Theology. Edited by James 
Hastings, with the Assistance of John A. 
Selbie and of A. B. Davidson, S. R. Driver. 
and H. B. Swete—Vol. I. A—Fvasis, 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 


| Ir was only natural that the various literary 
and archeological discoveries that have been 
made within recent years in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, and other Biblical lands should 
create a demand for a fresh and amplified 
book of reference such as in the present 
case could only take the form of a Bible 
dictionary. This legitimate and pretty wide- 
spread demand is now being more than fully 
gratified; for instead of one such dictionary 
we are to have three! The first two volumes 
of Smith’s revised ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ 
have been in the hands of students for some 
time ; the volume now under review is the 
first weighty contribution to the com- 
pletion of ‘ Hastings’s Bible Dictionary’ ; 
and it is well known that a similar work, 
under Prof. Cheyne’s editorship, is also 
being printed by Messrs. A. & CO. Black. 
Each of the three Bible dictionaries will no 
doubt be found to possess its own special 
merits as well as its own peculiar limita- 
tions. A certain very considerable degree 
of similarity is indeed inevitable, the more 
so as a fairly large number of the con- 
tributors will be found to subscribe their 
names to articles (not necessarily the same 
articles, however) in all the three books of 
reference. But for reviewing purposes it 
will be best to dwell on the differences 
rather than the similarities of the works. 
At present we can only compare the volume 
before us with Smith’s new edition, and the 
following remarks are intended to serve as 
specimens of what might be said on a larger 
number of articles than can be touched upon 
in the space at our command. 








The articles on Assyria and Babylonia are 
by Prof. Hommel, whose daring and erratic 


work on the ‘Ancient Hebrew Tradi- 
tion’ has been much discussed lately. In 
Smith’s new Bible dictionary the well. 
known English Assyriologist, Mr. T. G, 
Pinches contributed the articles on these 
subjects. In estimating the comparative 
value of these contributions, no surprise 
will be felt if the greater importance is at 
once assigned to those of Prof. Hommel, 
although, on the contrary, Mr. Pinches 
may be regarded as the safer, because 
less venturesome, guide of the two. Prof, 
Hommel evinces a surprisingly clear view of 
the vast subject before him, and his con. 
structive skill is really wonderful. It must, 
of course, not be forgotten that his articles 
are thoroughly penetrated by his own pecu- 
liar and somewhat over-confident personality, 
The various guesses and hasty conclusions 
which were justly criticized in connexion 
with his work on the ‘Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition’ are here reproduced in one 
form or another; only now his state- 
ments are freed from the militant and 
controversial tone which he assumed in 
that book, and nearly all of them are 
paraded as plain and practically undoubted 
matter of fact. Some of the professor’s 
dicta are indeed politely waved aside by 
other contributors to the same volume. 
Against his categorical statement that ‘the 
Egyptians must in the remotest antiquity 
have emigrated from Mesopotamia to 
Africa” is to be placed Mr. Crum’s 
much more guarded and much more criti- 
cal statement in his article on Egypt that 
‘“‘ the problem of the origin and relationship 
of the Egyptian race is still unsolved.” 
Hommel is positive that the solution of the 
name Abraham is to be found in Abi-ramu 
(t.¢., my father is high); but Prof. Ryle, in 
his article on the patriarch, says that ‘the 
attempts to discover the etymology of this 
name can hardly as yet be said to have been 
successful.” Similar divergences will be 
found on other points, and it is, by the way, 
rather important to point out in this con- 
nexion how dangerous it would be to quote 
the dictionary in its corporate capacity as an 
authority that is at unity with itself. The 
only safe course will be to quote each con- 
tributor personally for whatever statement 
he finds himself justified in making. But 
in returning for one other remark to Prof. 
Hommel, we must emphasize the fact that, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks to which we 
have referred, his articles must be pro- 
nounced brilliant and attractive. His 
account of the literature of ancient Baby- 
lonia is very fine, his exposition of the 
calendar is lucid, and his remarks on most 
points bear evidence to his mastery of this 
great and interesting subject. 

The contrast between Mr. W. E. Crum’s 
article on Egypt and M. Naville’s contribu- 
tion on the same subject in Smith’s new 
dictionary is also striking, the balance of 
brilliancy being on M. Naville’s side, whilst 
for purposes of safety we should be inclined 
to follow the guidance of his competitor. 
Mr. Crum is scholarly to the backbone, and 
so scrupulous that he sometimes appears 
over-timid and somewhat unnecessarily 
reticent. He knows all the pitfalls into 
which the rash and unwary may easily 
fall, and he therefore prefers to safeguard 
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every step with the greatest precaution 
possible. The elder scholar, on the other 
hand, may be held to know the road better, 
and thus to walk forward with greater 
assurance and less need of caution. The 
differences between the two are, anyhow, 
pretty considerable. M. Naville is positive 
concerning the arrival of Abraham in Egypt 
during the time of the Hyksos dynasties, 
and also concerning the promotion of Joseph 
in the reign of Apophis; but Mr. Crum’s 
language on these points is so guarded that 
his scepticism is only too apparent to even 
a superficial reader. The Swiss scholar 
holds to the commonly accepted opinion that 
the Hebrew word for Egypt (Missraim) is 
a dual form, and that the name A‘yvrros 
“is a transcription of the word Ageb or 
Akeb, which is a common name of the 
Nile”; but Mr. Crum (on what grounds or 
authority ?) declares that the Hebrew ter- 
mination is ‘‘no doubt a locative, and not 
a dual,” whilst the origin of the word 
Aiyvrros is to him entirely obscure. 

Of the many other divergences between 
the two dictionaries we will in this place 
only refer to one more, which, however, 
may be taken as representative of a class 
of differences. One would have thought 
that not much scope was left for grave 
differences on the subject of the book 
of Enoch between contemporary writers ; 
but we find that whilst in Mr. Charles’s 
highly authoritative article on the subject 
it is declared that ‘‘ apocalyptic scholars 
are now practically agreed that Enoch was 
derived from a Semitic original,” the authors 
of the corresponding article in Smith’s dic- 
tionary say that it is ‘‘still uncertain 
whether the Greek text was the original.” 
It is clear, therefore, that the new dis- 
coveries—great and interesting though they 
be—have not yet had the effect of abolish- 
ing serious disagreements on points of either 
literary or archeological import; and this 
is just one of the reasons why it has been 
considered necessary to have more than one 
dictionary on the great variety of subjects 
which group themselves around the books 
of the Bible. 

Laying aside now the comparative method 
of reviewing—which in the present case was, 
indeed, inevitable—we must congratulate the 
editor on the well-selected list of specialists 
to whose names he can refer as ‘“‘ the best 
guarantee that the work may be relied on,” 
and on the exceedingly great care that has 
evidently been bestowed on the technicalities 
of editing, revising, and printing. Besides 
the scholars whose names appear on the 
title-page and those already mentioned in 
the course of our remarks there are Prof. 
A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh, Prof. 
Gwatkin, Dr. M. R. James, Dr. A. Mac- 
alister (Professor of Anatomy at Cambridge), 
Prof. Sayce, and many others of equal 
authority in their own special domains of 
study. Of articles we should mention, 
among others, the long contribution on 
‘ Chronology,’ by Mr. C. H. Turner, of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford; on ‘ Ethics,’ by the 
Rev. T. B. Strong, of Christ Church; 
on Deuteronomy, by Prof. Ryle; on the 
‘Arabic Versions,’ by Mr. F. C. Burkitt; 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians, by Prof. 
Walter Lock ; and on ‘ Eschatology,’ by Mr. 
R. H. Charles. 

The mention, however, of these few 





names and articles must only be taken as 
specimens of the many others that deserve 
recording. Our endeavour has been to give 
to the reader as adequate an idea as possible 
of the quality of the work that is laid 
before him; and it is sufficient to add that 
the public ought to be grateful for the 
amount of interesting and important infor- 
mation that is thus placed within its reach. 








Through China with a Camera. By John 
Thomson, F.R.G.S. With Llustrations. 
(Constable & Co.) 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago Mr. 
Thomson published a handsome work, in 
stately folio and in four volumes, entitled 
‘Tilustrations of China and its People.’ 
These volumes consisted of photographs with 
short descriptive letterpress. The photo- 
graphs were exceptionally good, and doubt- 
less conveyed to many readers a more true 
and accurate idea of China and its people 
than most works on the country impart. 
The interest which has of late been excited 
in all matters relating to the Far Kast 
suggested to Mr. Thomson the advisability 
of bringing out a new edition of his 
book in a convenient form. This he has 
done. He has reproduced a number of the 
photographs of the earlier work and has 
greatly enlarged the letterpress, which, as he 
tells us in his introduction, ‘‘ has been care- 
fully revised and brought up to date and 
in part rewritten.’ Mr. Thomson besides 
being an excellent photographer is an 
accomplished traveller. Many years ago 
he visited the little-known country of Cam- 
bodia and wrote on the ancient Buddhist 
remains which exist in that country, and 
then turning his face towards China, he 
journeyed up the whole length of the coast 
from Canton to Peking, and visited the 
ports on the Yangtsze Kiang from Shanghai 
to Ichang and beyond. In all these expe- 
ditions he was accompanied by his camera, 
and he has reproduced in the present 
volume the principal scenes of interest 
which he witnessed. 

China is a country which lends itself 
especially to photography, there being so 
much in the buildings and surroundings of 
the people of which it is impossible to con- 
vey a clear and vivid description in words, 
and which can only be really understood by 
personal observation or by reproduction in 
photographs. Take, for example, the illus- 
tration facing p. 66 of a street in Canton. 
It would be quite impossible to convey a 
correct notion by the pen only of the vista 
represented in this plate. Canton is as 
typical a city of Southern China as Peking 
is of the northern half of the empire. As 
wheeled traffic is unknown south of the 
Yangtsze, the streets of southern cities have 
none of the width and spaciousness of the 
thoroughfares of the northern towns, and 
are so contrived that the abutting houses, 
effectually throwing a shadow over them, 
protect the toiling pedestrians from the 


Mr. Thomson dwells on the industry and 

ingenuity of the tradesmen, and describes 
their leisurely, though at the same time 
keen manner of doing business. As he 
says, 
‘*frequently on entering a Canton shop you will 
find its owner with a book in one hand and pipe 
or fan in the other, and wholly absorbed in his 
studies. You will be doomed to disappoint- 
ment if you expect the smoker to start up at 
once, all smiles and blandness, rubbing his 
hands together as he makes a shrewd guess as 
to what he is likely to take out of you, and 
receiving you with obsequiousness or with rude- 
ness accordingly. Quite the reverse. Your 
presence is apparently unnoticed, unless you 
happen to lift anything ; then you hear that the 
fan has been arrested, and feel that a keen eye 
is bent on your movements all the while. But 
it is not until you inquire for some article that 
the gentleman, now certain that you mean to 
trade, will rise without bustle from his seat, 
show you his goods, or state the price he means 
to sell at -with a polite yet careless air, which 
plainly says, ‘If it suits you, we make an ex- 
change.’” 

While at Canton Mr. Thomson made the 
acquaintance of the Viceroy Juilin. It was 
this man, it will be remembered, before whom 
Parkes and Loch were taken after their 
capture at Tungchow. That episode con- 
nects him with allthat is savage, treacherous, 
and anti-foreign. But age and events had 
since mellowed him, and, as Mr. Thomson 
tells us, it was he who so far adopted 
foreign methods as to organize a steamboat 
service, which made its presence beneficially 
felt among the pirates on the coast. 

At Peking Mr. Thomson was introduced 
to the members of the Tsungli Yamén. 
Those were days, not long after the war of 
1860, when the Chinese were more readily 
disposed to recognize the power of England 
than they afterwards became. It is doubt- 
ful whether even now a casual traveller 
would be received by the Secretaries of 
State, and be granted a personal interview 
by Prince Kung, as fell to the lot of Mr. 
Thomson. Several photographs in the 
present volume remind us of this same 
decay of friendly feeling towards foreigners, 
and it is well that Mr. Thomson took 
the excellent views of Yuan-Ming-Yuan 
which adorn his pages while he had the 
opportunity, for since the time of his visit 
those beautiful grounds have been strictly 
closed to foreigners. This restriction is 
typical of similar restraints which are placed 
on the movements of the members of the 
foreign legations. The top of the city wall, 
which used to be so favourite and convenient 
a walk, enabling the secretaries of legations 
to escape from the dusty, dirty streets into 
a purer and healthier atmosphere, is now 
forbidden ground ; and the enclosure of the 
Temple of Heaven, which was accustomed 
to rouse the admiration of European resi- 
dents in the capital, is now taboo to them. 

In one respect, and one respect only, 
photographs give a wrong impression of the 
scenes they depict. The dirt is not obvious, 
and only the picturesque and beautiful 











scorching heat of the sun. It is true that 
at the same time they entirely keep out all | 
currents of fresh air, but the counter ad- | 
vantage is considered to outweigh this 
defect, and at the present day, as from all 
time, the streets in the largest and hand- 
somest cities are confined within the narrow 


side of the picture is illustrated. Viewed 
from an elevated neighbouring position, a 
Chinese city is generally an object of rare 
and quaint beauty; but when once the visitor 
descends into the streets and sees the sights 
and scents the smells that there abound at 
close quarters, the vision of beauty becomes 





limit of a few feet. 


seriously marred. So it is with photographs 
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of towns and villages. But nothing can 
interfere with the scenes of natural pic- 
turesqueness which exist in many parts of 
the country. Several of these Mr. Thom- 
son shows in the present volume. Some 
of the views on the Yangtsze are exquisite, 
and the scenery in the gorges above Ichang 
marvellous in its grandeur. After a glance 
at the author’s photographs of the rapids 
which rush between the high, beetling 
cliffs on this part of the river, the exploit 
which has been accomplished within the last 
few days by Mr. Little of carrying a steamer 
over their troubled waters appears little short 
of miraculous. 

It was not to be expected that Mr. Thom- 
son, who in no way professes to be a 
Chinese scholar, would avoid making 
mistakes in the transcription of Chinese 
names. For instance, the celebrated states- 
man Tséng Kwofan suffers terribly at his 
hands. Such mistakes can be forgiven; but 
why Sir Thomas Wade should be spoken of 
as Sir Thomas Wall it is difficult to under- 
stand. These and similar errors, however, 
do not seriously detract from the merits of 
the book, which are very considerable, and 
which will certainly ensure it a ready recep- 
tion from the public. 








Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial. By 
Henry John Feasey. (Thomas Baker.) 
Tris work cannot be regarded as a history 
of the ceremonial observances of Holy Week, 
and it is but fair to say that it does not 
profess to be any such thing. It is a 
collection of notes from very various sources, 
though mainly from churchwardens’ ac- 
counts and inventories, which throw light 
on the ceremonies observed at a time which 
was, to the mediwval mind, the most im- 
portant week in the year, and though 
chiefly illustrative of English customs, it 
contains references to parallel rites which 
have existed on the Continent. A certain 
amount of information as to the manner in 
which the worship of the Church was con- 
ducted in former days is required before 
Mr. Feasey’s collections can be used with 
much profit, but those who possess this rudi- 
mentary knowledge cannot fail to find them 
most useful. He has put together in orderly 
sequence facts which have hitherto been 
scattered far and wide, and, moreover, mixed 
up with such an amount of useless detail 
that it has been difficult to separate the corn 
from the chaff. For this his readers will be 
grateful, and it would not be fair of them to 
complain, when they remember the labour 
he must have encountered, that his re- 

searches have not been exhaustive. 

The great fast of Lent was a preparation 
for the feast of Easter, and the dramatic 
instincts of the people led them to make 
almost all their ritual observances point in 
the direction of that period of joy. We 
say the people, not the clergy only, for we 
believe that the rich and varied character 
of the medizval rites was in its origin far 
more due to the craving of the laity for 
scenic effects than to any conscious sym- 
bolism on the part of their teachers. Du- 
randus and writers of his type explain not 
so much how things arose as what allego- 
rical meanings were capable of becoming 
attached to them when their forms had 
become stable. Mr. Feasey, we think, some- 





what exaggerates the amount of direct 
borrowing from non-Christian sources. At 
the time of the Reformation certain Pro- 
testant controversialists were wont to see 
paganism in everything. This notion, 
however, so far as England was con- 
cerned, seems to have been practically con- 
fined to theologians. A time of violent 
politico- religious controversy is not one 
in which we should hope to find cus- 
toms, which in fact relate to the domain 
of social history, treated as subjects of 
interest, except when they could be turned 
to account as missiles in polemic strife. In 
the last century Conyers Middleton popu- 
larized this idea in his once well-known 
‘Letter from Rome.’ He had far more of 
what is now called the scientific spirit than 
most of his contemporaries; he was also a 
scholar, and therefore knew where to look 
for facts and how to arrange them in a telling 
way when they were found. He was, however, 
himself a controversialist, and not so far 
before his time as to be able to realize that 
it by no means follows that when two things 
are much alike one must of necessity 
have been a conscious imitation of the other. 
We believe that this old controversy even 
yet smoulders in obscure quarters; it is now, 
however, admitted by all persons capable 
of drawing rational conclusions that there 
were many observances of the medieval 
Church so like those of heathendom that the 
seeming connexion between them cannot be 
the result of accident alone. That some 
few of these were intentional adaptations 
cannot be reasonably questioned; but as re- 
gards by farthe greater number it is, wethink, 
obvious that a certain similarity in belief 
produced a corresponding development in 
ritual on almost the same lines as had been 
followed before, without any conscious imita- 
tion. Mr. Feasey must know this, but some 
of his readers will probably not do so. We 
wish, therefore, that when speaking of the 
rites connected with the Easter Sepulchre 
he had expressed himself more clearly. 

The Easter Sepulchre was beyond doubt 
a comparatively modern introduction, but 
when it came into use has not been ascer- 
tained. The burial or concealment of the 
cross or the crucifix during the three days 
corresponding with those during which our 
Lord lay in the grave was an old custom, 
both in the East and the West; it is not, 
indeed, improbable that, so far as the cross 
is concerned, it may date from what is called 
the primitive period; but the burial or hiding 
of the Host was of more recent introduction. 
Mr. Feasey quotes a Norman example of 
the year 1079 of the burial of the cross and 
Host. We do not know of an earlier in- 
stance. This, of course, does not neces- 
sarily imply that there was a_ special 
sepulchre provided for the purpose; they 
may very likely have been hidden within 
or behind the high altar, or one of the sub- 
sidiary altars may have been used for that 
purpose. So far as we are aware, no un- 
doubted structural Easter Sepulchre exists 
in this country of earlier date than the first 
period of pointed architecture. Not much 
can, however, be based on this, for, as Mr. 
Feasey has demonstrated, many Easter 
Sepulchres made of wood were in use to 
the very last. It is to be regretted that the 
author has not made it quite clear that he 
does not think this custom to have been one 








of inheritance or copying. After describin 
a similar rite as it is practised by the Greeks, 
he says :— 

‘* Even among the heathen was performed a 
kindred ceremony—a figure or symbol of what 
was to come. The myth of the Phcenicians 
was nearly akin to those of Chaldea. Adonis- 
Thammuz, beloved by the goddess Baalath 
(Beltis in the Greek), was killed by the tusk of 
a fierce boar, hunting—implying the victory of 
the fierce and wicked sin-god, the Destroyer, 
over the beneficial sun, the fair spring god, the 
bridegroom of Nature in her prime—and coming 
to life again. The festival was celebrated in 
early spring, and began in mourning. A pro- 
cession of wailing women, tearing their hair and 
clothes, cried aloud that the god was dead; 
calling upon his name, they repeated, ‘ Woe is 
us!’ They laid a wooden efligy of him, clothed 
in regal robes, on a bier, anointed it with oil, 
and performed over it other rites for the dead, 
fasting severely all the while. The bier carried 
in procession was followed by an ever-increasing 
crowd with every demonstration of grief. After- 
wards the god’s resurrection was celebrated with 
equally extravagant rejoicings, the air resounding 
with the triumphant cry of ‘ Adonis is living!’” 


That there is some likeness between the 
rites above described and those attending 
the entombment of the Host is not ques- 
tionable, though the similarity is by no 
means close; but the Adonis-Thammuz cult 
had come to an end long before our 
medieval forefathers had developed their 
Easter ritual, and it is next to impossible 
that any one of them should ever have 
heard of it. 

The chapter in which the paschal candle 
and the hallowing of the new fire are treated 
of is well worthy of notice. We are not 
sure that there is anything which will be 
found new by those who have made these 
things a subject of study, but a great 
number of facts are brought together in 
such a way as to throw light on matters 
which are to most minds very obscure. In 
many cathedrals and large churches the 
paschal candle was of great size, sometimes 
towering nearly as high as the fabric itself. 
So very nearly did it reach the top that at 
Durham it was lighted from above, by 
means of a trap-door, we imagine; at 
Norwich, the author points out, there is 
still a hole in the roof provided for this 
purpose. In most parish churches the 
paschal candles were comparatively small, 
but in all cases they seem to have been, so 
far as means would allow, richly orna- 
mented. Sometimes they were made square, 
not round like ordinary candles ; this was no 
doubt done that patterns might be painted 
on their sides. We hear also of their 
being decorated with banners and coloured 
ribbons, and sometimes wreathed with 
flowers. Were these, we wonder, real 
flowers plucked for the occasion or the work 
of human hands, such as we have seen in 
the church decorations of foreign countries ? 
Sometimes, it is to be feared, they were 
artificial only, for at St. Laurence’s, Read- 
ing, in 1508, sixpence was paid for forty- 
one green flowers for the paschal; these 
were most likely made of wax. Occasion- 
ally, though perhaps rarely in England, 
the paschal was branched, and at others it 
took the form of a serpent. The base of 
this candle was called the Judas, and there 
is evidence that the name was also applied— 
seemingly by transference—to other church 
candlesticks; for in 1455 the authorities 
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of St. Ewen’s Church, Bristol, provided 
one Judas for the paschal and twelve 
others for the square tapers in the rood- 
loft, and at Epworth, in the Isle of 
Axholme, certain ‘‘albes, paxes, Judaces 
with such trifelinge tromperey”’ had been 
made away with in 1566. Entries such as 
these might be greatly multiplied. How 
these candlesticks, or more properly bases, 
acquired the name of Judas is uncertain. 
Some persons have surmised that the 
Easter taper gained its name from a 
small wax figure of the false apostle 
which was hung upon it ; another notion is 
that a hand made of wax called after Judas 
was used for putting out the lights of the 
church. Sometimes this great candle was 
called the Jews’ light; at Winterton, in 
Lincolnshire, for example, in the second 
year of Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘the Jewes 
light, the pascall post, the sepulcre [and] 
the maydens lighte were burned.” If we 
could believe that this is a genuine form, 
not a mere misspelling or corruption of 
Judas, it would perhaps not be a very wild 
guess to suggest that this large candle was 
thought by those who used this term to 
signify that the Jewish Church was the 
light of the world until its power passed 
away on the first Easter morn. 


The paschal candle was lighted by new 
fire, that is, from the sun by means of a 
burning - glass; when clouds intervened 
flint and steel were used. All the candles 
and lamps were relighted from this new 
fire, and there seems to be proof that house- 
wives permitted their domestic hearths to 
become cold for the sake of kindling them 
afresh from what the Church had provided. 
Here, if anywhere, we have the direct 
adaptation of an immemorjal custom. 
Sacred fires were not only known, but were 
objects of reverence throughout the whole 
world. Mr. Feasey thinks that our Western 
rites were copies of those of the Christian 
East, that is, that they “had their origin 
either at Jerusalem or Antioch.” This is 
not unlikely; but wherever the Gospel 
spread the Christian missionaries must have 
met with the reverence paid to fire. This 
would seem to them quite harmless, if not, 
indeed, praiseworthy. The sacred fire 
which burned for so many ages in the 
Abbey of St. Brigit at Kildare may well 
have been a survival from the days of 
Celtic heathenism which had received the 
sanction of ecclesiastical authority. 








The Italic Dialects. Edited, with a Grammar 
and Glossary, by R. S. Conway. 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, University Press. ) 


THE ludicrous avidity with which scholars 
have hurried and crowded to the pastime of 
filling up the gaps in the Bacchylides papy- 
rus shows how fascinating the problems of 
textual restoration are, andso gives a measure 
ef Prof. Conway’s judicious self-control in 
dealing with Italian epigraphy. His book 
is a magnum opus in the fullest sense, and 
will long remain the standard authority in 
a difficult and dry, but necessary field of 
study. From a literary point of view the 
remains of the Italic dialects are, of course, 
miserable, but their investigation is indis- 
pensable to comparative philology and other 
sciences. Prof. aa has equalled or sur- 








passed continental scholars at a game which 
has hitherto been but little played this side 
of the Channel, and has set up a model of 
arrangement and method for future workers 
in similar departments of research. 

The classification of the various records 
and examples is topographical. Oscan is 
divided into Southern, Central, and—a new 
distinction—Northern, and these divisions 
are ranged under respectively four, two, 
and three subdivisions, which are further 
discriminated into districts. The Volscian 
and Latinian are similarly treated. Thus 
the Cippus Abellanus represents the dialect 
of the Nola-Abella district of the Campanian 
subdivision of the Central Oscan division. 
The philological value of such a treatment 
of what has been loosely regarded as the 
Oscan language is patent. 

Following Mommsen, our author excludes 
Messapian, and, after Pauli and Deecke, 
Etruscan, as non-Italic; indeed, he is cer- 
tain the Etruscan cannot be called an 
Indo - European language, and that the 
credit of the discovery belongs to Deecke. 
Surely Mr. Isaac Taylor preceded Deecke in 
this line of inquiry, though Deecke does 
not accept Mr. Taylor’s ‘ turanischen hypo- 
these.” At any rate, Etruscan stands well 
away from Latin and the kindred dialects 
which are now called Italic, so that the 
Etruscan question is outside Prof. Conway’s 
chosen province. 

It is a great achievement to have collected 
and rearranged, verified or corrected, and 
supplemented the epigraphical results 
achieved by T. Mommsen, Zvetaieff, and 
Friedliinder (coins) in Oscan, and by 
Biicheler in Umbrian, not to mention Von 
Planta, Bugge, Thorneysen, and many 
other scholars. The reputation already 
won for Prof. Conway by his scientific, 
scholarly, and sympathetic treatment of 
Italic curses is more than maintained 
throughout the two elaborately got-up 
volumes before us. He has advanced 
Italian epigraphy further and with more 
security than has attended the “ progress 
of philology in the last twenty years.” Here 
and there a real advance has been effected, 
as, for instance, the demonstration that 
Osc. 2 ‘represents regularly an original 2 
and an original ¢ (but neither ¢ nor 7).” 
An example of the less fortunate result of 
‘stricter canons,”’ when either too dogmatic 
or not sufficiently precise, is Prof. Conway’s 
contention that the Lat. bos is dialectical. 
Now, as he is willing @ propos of ehvelklu 
to give up the connexion of velle with 
BovtAopat, it is admissible for him to suggest 
that initial g° becomes v before ¢, 7, and or 
in Latin, but 4 before ov (v standing for 
consonantal «), as the vordre group gives 
the only case of vo-, and the bos and boare 
groups the only cases of bo-. In fact, the 
instances of the representation in question 
are too few and the circumstances of the 
bo- groups are too distinct to allow of the 
propounding of a canon. The nominative 
bos may be assumed to follow the analogy 
of the other cases, and rovere is, according 
to Prof. Conway, from a root vog*h. 

If miiniki- be ‘‘ from the same stem as L. 
com-munis, menia, munia, &c.,’”’ it cannot 
mean ‘‘common.” Thefundamental meaning 
“ binding round”’ gives us “ wall,” ‘‘ obliga- 
tion,” ‘‘duty,” “solemnity,” ‘‘ security.” 


The phrases on the Cippus of Abella are 


“‘ binding decree,” ‘ dedicated ground ”’ (cf. 
‘“‘ dedicated tablet,” No. 101, diuvilam..... 
muinikam), and possibly ‘‘ secure usufruct.” 
Laxity as to semasiology is a natural result 
of indebtedness to Brugmann in questions 
of language. However, like his friend the 
lamented H. D. Darbishire, Prof. Conway 
has partly emancipated himself from lin- 
guistics made in Germany. The meanings of 
sevo- (Umb. sivo-) and sevakni are not ascer- 
tained within close enough limits to justify 
approval of Biicheler’s “‘ Italic sévo- ‘totus.’” 
Very acute is Prof. Conway’s extraction of 
a possible Italic asi-, ‘‘lamb,” from adasia, 
asif (acc. plural), and asignas. His reading 
acunom in |. 31 of the Tabula Bantina has 
since keen confirmed. A portion of the 
inscription on the triple vase of the 
Quirinal, ‘‘ nei ted endo cosmis virco sied,” 
is admirably explained as a translation 
from a Greek formula, 7) evidards coe ety 
Kovpa. 

Under eitiuva (spelt also ettva-) the 
Etruscan e7tva, ¢.g., Fabr. 2056, might have 
been just mentioned, and also municleth, 
Fabr. 2339, under muneklu. In inscriptions 
relating to ritual Etruscan loan-words may 
well occur. In the excellent accidence we 
note the sole instance Zanas, nom. sing. 
masc. of the d noun-stem, as likely to be 
mere Etruscan. Cf. ‘‘clan Thanas” (d78), 
‘“‘Thanas Tlesnal avils XIII.,” Fabr., 726, 
the second of which three instances Corssen 
erroneously regards as feminine. The 
Umbrian efro-, = Lat. alter (in meaning), 
ought, even if with a query, to be entered 
as a pronominal adjective as well as an 
ordinal. The apparently related Gentile 
names Eteria, Ethereia, Etria, compared 
with Etruscan Z¢ri (wrongly made acommon 
adjective by Corssen), Hteraia, remind us 
what a large number of proper names are 
common to Etruscan and Italic. This is 
clearly exhibited by Prof. Conway’s most 
useful index of ‘Gentile Names from the 
Dialect Areas.’ 

Perhaps the freshest and most interesting 
part of the work—for our old friends the 
tabule are dry reading—is the section on 
the heraldic inscriptions of Capua, on which 
Prof. Conway discourses fully with great 
ability and enthusiasm. All complete ex- 
amples except one short one have been dis- 
covered in the last ten years, most of them 
in the last seven years. These are on 
diuvilas, i.e., tiles or small stele: sacred to 
a Jupiter, and generally recording some 
annual ceremony or ceremonies in which 
some specified gens or corporation are in- 
terested. Prof. Conway regards them as 
sepulchral monuments. ane 

It is most unfortunate that inscriptions 
of noteworthy length and importance have 
only been found as yet in the localities of 
Bantia, Iguvium, Capua, Abella, and Agnone 
(Samnium). It is to be wished that Prof. 
Conway’s acumen, zeal, and infinite pains 
had found a richer harvest to reap; but, at 
any rate, the crop has been garnered with 
most scientific husbandry and turned to 
the best account. Prof. Conway cordially 
acknowledges the vigilant and scholarly aid 
of the readers of the Cambridge University 
Press. He leaves to be judged for them- 
selves the skill and assiduity of the staff of 
printers in carrying through so admirably 
as difficult a piece of work as ever was 





published. 
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TALES OF ADVENTURE. 


Ir is doubtful whether more readers will be 
attracted or repelled by the title of Mr. Bertram 
Mitford’s book The Induna’s Wife (White &Co.); 
but those who care for Zulu stories will find 
some of the dignity of history in this account 
** of fierce wars and intrigue and sturdy loyalty, 
and even of a chivalry not exactly describable 
by the term ‘rude.’” It deals with famous 
names, as Dingaan, "MPanda, and Umzilikazi, 
and the wars of the first of these great Zulu 
heroes with the Amabuna or Dutch Boers. It 
is impossible in reading such tales, with all their 
blood-curdling details, not to sympathize with 
the race of warriors now humbled and enslaved, 
and, with Bon Gaultier, ‘‘to count the grey 
barbarian higher than the Christian cad.” 

In Meresia, by Miss Winifred Graham (Hurst 
& Blackett), the reader is invited to sympathize 
with a lady who murders her husband. Cer- 
tainly Sefior Alfonso Aladros is one whom the 
world would gladly miss. He is a Spanish 
judge, and in his official capacity has, we are 
led to believe, superintended the torture of 
Anarchist prisoners. The author seems to have 
imported the methods of the Inquisition into 
modern gaols in the Peninsula. Aladros comes 
to England, and by some uncanny psychical 
obsession induces Meresia to overcome her re- 
pellent feelings and marry him, only to find 
herself an unwilling slave. Juan Serano, who 
is an Englishman by education, but by election 
a Spanish Anarchist, considers himself to be 
discharging a duty when he utilizes Meresia’s 
despair for his political purposes. Brockbank’s 
conduct in pretending to be a priest at Juan’s 
death-bed is more strange than his condonation 
of Meresia’s crime; but throughout motives 
and actions are highly abnormal. The style is 
free from mannerisms and the book readable, 
though pessimi exemplar, we should say. 

In The Lust of Hate (Ward, Lock & Co.) Mr. 
Guy Boothby continues to explain the villainies 
of one Dr. Nikola, who has appeared in former 
volumes from the same pen, and is evidently 
intended to do duty once or twice more. The 
author constructs again a story of sensation and 
adventure, which appears to contain the exact 
mixture suited to the taste of the readers of cheap 
fiction in the weekly and monthly periodicals, 
but is in advance of the usual level of such com- 
positions. Indeed, it may be said that Mr. Guy 
Boothby does something to elevate their tone. 
His sketches of life in Australia, for instance, 
are good, and evidently based on personal know- 
ledge and observation. But the greater part 
of his story consists of melodramatic impro- 
babilities. Individual chapters are well written 
now and then. Fighting is well described. 
Narrative in the first person singular is not un- 
skilfully managed. For all that ‘The Lust of 
Hate’ cannot but be regarded as analogous to 
the class of Christmas literature which is pub- 
lished in such profusion during the last two 
months of each year. The illustrations by Mr. 
Stanley L. Wood are well drawn. 

It is safe to surmise that Mr. Henty would not 
have written Col. Thorndyke’s Secret (Chatto & 
Windus) had it not been for Wilkie Collins’s 
‘Moonstone.’ In fact, the idea is exactly similar, 
of a jewel looted from an Hindoo idol, which 
causes the possessor’s pursuit by Indian fanatics. 
Of course the circumstances are altered, so that 
an appearance of novelty is given to the book, 
but the new setting is not equal to the old. 
Mr. Henty makes the mistake of detailing un- 
important particulars in order to produce a 
sense of reality, and the reader becomes quite 
prepared to find him stating whether his hero 
washed his hands before dinner or not. We 
prefer Mr. Henty as a story-teller for boys. 











CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


A Simple Grammar of English Now in Use. 
By John Earle. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—Prin- 
ciples of English Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
By G. R. Carpenter. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
These two books have in common the merit of 
avoiding the mistake which has for many years 
past been the chief fault of the better class of 
English grammars: we mean the mistake of 
introducing the historical aspects of the subject 
at too early a stage. When a fair knowledge 
has been gained of the nature and functions of 
the machinery which modern English possesses 
for the expression of thought, it is both in- 
teresting and profitable to study the process 
by which that machinery was brought into 
existence ; but without such knowledge the 
history of the language is for the most part 
unintelligible and useless, and the attempt to 
teach it out of its proper order is likely to 
confuse the learner’s apprehension of the 
phenomena of the living language. We think, 
therefore, that Profs. Earle and Carpenter are 
fully justified in their endeavour to treat the 
grammar of modern English wholly from the 
point of view of its relation to thought, his- 
torical considerations being touched upon only 
where for some exceptional reason they are speci- 
ally helpful. Prof. Earle’s book is extremely 
interesting, and contains a great deal of original 
and useful observation ; but it is by no means 
certain that it is likely to be found suitable for 
school use. In several respects its method seems 
inconvenient ; for instance, the syntax is divided 
into ‘‘Plain Syntax” and ‘‘ Graphic Syntax,” 
the latter being concerned with figurative lan- 
guage, idiom, and other deviations from the 
strictly logical mode of expression. Prof. Earle 
also introduces some of the peculiar terminology 
which is familiar to readers of his other works, 
and ef which, perhaps, no one but himself ever 
approved. The volume includes not only a 
chapter on metre, but also chapters ‘‘ On Read- 
ing Aloud,” ‘‘On Public Speaking,” and ‘‘On 
English Prose Composition.” If these subjects 
are not quite within the proper scope of an Eng- 
lish grammar, they are, at any rate, treated in 
a sensible and instructive manner. The volume 
is one which every teacher of English will find 
it profitable to read, whether he think proper to 
place it in the hands of his pupils or not.—Prof. 
Carpenter’s book, if not so interesting as Prof. 
Earle’s, is more methodical, and has been pre- 
pared with a better appreciation of the practical 
requirements of class teaching. The two works, 
though differing widely in style and arrangement, 
show many points of similarity. One of these 
is the designation of the gerund in -ing as an 
“infinitive.” This is, we think, correct from 
the point of view of modern usage ; and Prof. 
Earle’s term ‘‘flexional infinitive” would be 
unobjectionable if it did not suggest the 
erroneous theory—which the author once be- 
lieved in, and has not yet explicitly repudiated 
—that this form is historically the descendant 
of the Old English infinitive. On the other 
hand, Prof. Carpenter’s name of ‘‘ participial 
infinitive” is thoroughly bad ; the inflexion in 
question has nothing in common with the pre- 
sent participle but an accidental coincidence 
of form. One or two other details in Prof. 
Carpenter’s book need correction. He says, for 
example, that lass is a contraction of ‘‘laddess,” 
and that we may speak of an actress as an actor 
when we do not wish to emphasize the dis- 
tinction of sex. But the work, on the whole, 
deserves high praise for its thoughtfulness and 
precision of statement. 


Biblical Quotations in Old English Writers. 
Edited, with the Vulgate and other Latin 
Originals, Introduction on Old English Biblical 
Versions, Index of Biblical Passages, and Index 
of Principal Words, by A. S. Cook. (Macmillan 


& Co.)—‘‘ This first instalment of a reasonably | of Fame,’ by 
complete collection of the Biblical extracts scat- | 








(as Prof. Cook calls it in his preface) contains 
the passages of Scripture quoted in King Alfred’s 
Laws, in the translations of Gregory’s ‘ Pas- 
toral Care’ and Beeda’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ 
and in the two volumes of #lfric’s ‘ Homilies’ 
edited by Thorpe. It also contains a list of the 
Biblical quotations occurring in Alfred’s transla- 
tion of Orosius. Prof. Cook does not say how 
many more volumes are to follow, but at 
least two will be needed if the remainder 
of the prose literature is to be gone 
through in the same manner. The text is 
taken from printed editions, without any col- 
lation of the MSS., but marks of quantity and 
other diacritics have been added. The original 
Latin of the passages is given at the foot of each 
page. So far as our examination has gone, both 
the Old English and the Latin are printed with 
remarkable accuracy. We cannot help doubting 
whether the work has quite sufficient utility to 
be worth its cost in time and labour, especially 
when we consider that Prof. Cook’s grammar 
of the language of the Lindisfarne gloss, pro- 
mised sixteen years ago, is still unpublished, 
and that until it appears the investigation of the 
Old Northumbrian dialect is likely to remain at 
a standstill. The book, however, will be found 
helpful as facilitating the comparison of the 
different renderings of the same Latin original, 
a process from which the student of Old English 
may derive much instruction. The introduction 
has considerable value, the account of A#lfric, 
especially, being by far the most accurate that 
has yet been given in English. We are, how- 
ever, greatly surprised to find that the section 
on the metrical paraphrase of Genesis contains 
no mention of the all-important discovery of 
Zangemeister. The explanation of this strange 
omission cannot be that the introduction had 
been printed off before the discovery was made 
public, for Prof. Cook actually quotes the title 
of as book on the subject, published in 
1897. 

Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature.—Vol. V. Child Memorial Volume. 
(Boston, U.S., Ginn & Co.)—This volume, con- 
sisting of papers by pupils of the late Prof. 
Child, was originally prepared as a Festschrift 
(there seems to be no English word which 
expresses the meaning) for the completion of 
his fiftieth year of service asateacherat Harvard. 
In consequence of the death of that respected 
scholar, which took place only three months 
after his jubilee, the volume, ‘‘ planned as a 
greeting, has become a memorial.” The original 
dedication in Latin elegiacs, by Mr. J. B. 
Greenough, has, however, been retained. Of 
the sixteen articles here collected perhaps the 
one that has most permanent value is Prof. 
Kittredge’s elaborate answer to the question 
‘* Who was Sir Thomas Malory?” The writer 
has not only succeeded in identifying the author 
of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ almost beyond reason- 
able doubt with a Sir Thomas Malory who 
appears in the records of the fifteenth century, 
but has also for ever made an end of the common 
contention that the knight’s surname is of 
Welsh origin. President Norton’s article on 
‘The Text of Donne’s Poems’ contains some 
damaging criticisms of Mr. Grosart’s manner of 
editing ; on the other hand, the edition by Mr. 
E. K. Chambers comes off with great credit 
from Mr. Norton’s rigorous investigation into 
its accuracy. Mr. J. M. Manly’s able and 
learned discussion of ‘The Date and Interpreta- 
tion of Chaucer's Complaint of Mars’ is well 
worthy of the attention of Chaucer students. His 
conclusions are: first, that the astronomical 
allusions throw no light whatever on the date 
of composition of the poem ; and, secondly, that 
the structure of the piece is so completely 
explicable on astrological grounds that there is 
no need to seek for any historical interpreta- 
tion. Another Chaucer essay, on ‘The House 
Mr. A. C. Garrett, does not 
appear to us equally weighty. In Shakspeare 
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Corbin’s article on ‘The German Hamlet and 
the Earlier English Versions,’ in which the 
writer argues, with much ingenuity and force, 
that the ‘ Brudermord’ must have been based 
directly on the lost play by Kyd, which served 
as the groundwork of Shakspeare’s ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Mr. F. N. Robinson writes on ‘Two MSS. of 
Lydgate’s Guy of Warwick,’ and prints the text 
of the poem from a MS. written by Shirley 
which has found its way to Harvard. Two 
admirably executed facsimiles accompany the 
aper. Some solutions of the Anglo-Saxon 
riddles (not very convincing, so far as they are 
new) are suggested by Mr. J. A. Walz. In the 
field of old French literature there are two 
elaborate articles : one by Mr. Raymond Weeks 
on ‘Aliscans,’ and the other by Mr. W. H. 
Schofield on ‘Guingamor.’ The remaining con- 
tents of the volume are of no great importance. 
Prof. Gummere’s paper on ‘The Ballad and 
Communal Poetry,’ however, is brightly written, 
and holds the balance very fairly between the 
opposing theories with regard to the origin of 
popular song. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The Diplomatic History of America: its First 
Chapter, 1452-1493-1494, by Henry Harrisse 
(B. F. Stevens), is one of the works which none 
but a true scholar would undertake or could pro- 
duce. Mr. Harrisse is an American man of letters 
of the highest and most select class, one who 
devotes his leisure to literary work which does 
not return either money or immediate fame, but 
which deserves respectful attention and is certain 
to survive. He can write well in French and 
Spanish, but his books in his mother tongue are 
the most valuable, and they ought to be highly 
_ by his fellow-countrymen and our own. 

he one now before us is as notable for research 
and careful study as any from his pen. We 
have never seen the facts concerning the alleged 
partition of the globe by the Pope set forth 
with greater fulness and discussed with equal 
lucidity. It is impossible within a narrow 
compass to state Mr. Harrisse’s argument more 
succinctly than he has done himself, and the 
intelligent reader must be referred to the book 
for conclusive evidence. Suffice it now to say 
that the generally accepted view of the division, 
by the Pope, of the undiscovered or newly dis- 
covered part of the globe between Spain and 
Portugal is clearly shown by Mr. Harrisse to 
be a misconception, while other doubtful points 
are treated by him in a judicial spirit. This 
work ought to be in every historical library and 
in the hands of every student of American his- 
tory. Those who read it with care will be the 
most ready to welcome its continuation. 


Old Virginia and her Neighbours, by John 
Fiske (Macmillan & Co.), is the last contribution 
of a well-known pen to the historical literature 
of his country. Prof. Fiske’s design appears 
to resemble that of Parkman when treating 
the history of Canada, which consists in dealing 
with periods or phases in the country’s existence, 
in place of writing a continuous work. The 
plan has much to recommend it, seeing that 
readers who shrink from the perusal of a history 
in many volumes may be ready to take it in small 
doses. Yet those who do not discriminate 
between value and quantity are disinclined to 
confer the title of historian upon any writer 
who has not covered a large canvas, like 
Hume and Gibbon, Freeman, or George 
Bancroft. Nevertheless, no one can deny that 
Prof. Fiske possesses the true historical spirit, 
that he is painstaking in his researches, and that 
he writes with force and effect. The story of 
Virginia, as retold by him in the two volumes 
before us, possesses many attractions. The 
authorities have been carefully consulted, and 
the analysis of evidence is keen, while no 
social or personal incident is omitted which 
could illuminate the narrative. It is highly in- 
teresting, for example, to read that the year in 





which Spanish eyes first beheld carved serpents 

on Central American temples was that in which | 
Luther made public his momentous challenge 
at Wittenberg. It is calculated that, when the 
Spaniards retired under compulsion in 1609 
from the Dutch Netherlands, a thousand millions 
sterling had been drawn from America by Spain, 
and that a large part of the treasure was applied 
to ‘‘maintaining the gibbet for political re- 
formers and the stake for heretics.” The merits 
and services of Capt. John Smith have an 
ardent exponent and admirer in these pages ; 
but we hold that Capt. Smith was too much of 
@ romancer to deserve implicit trust. Prof. 
Fiske accepts the Pocahontas legend with a confi- 
dence which we cannot share, though it may be 
admitted that he makes outa plausible case. The 
marriage of John Rolfe to Pocahontas appears | 
to him perfectly in order, yet the death of 
Rolfe’s first wife has not yet been authenticated. 
He was ready to marry Pocahontas for her 
soul’s sake. Sir Thomas Dale, the Governor, 
had the like desire, though he had a wife in 
England. However much we may differ in 
minor details from Prof. Fiske, his work is 
one that can be heartily recommended as a 
whole. The chapter on ‘‘Society in the Old 
Dominion,” in the second volume, is replete with 
facts and interest, and this last work is as 
welcome as any for which we have thanked and 
praised the same writer. 

Contemporary American Opinion of the First | 
French Revolution (Baltimore, the Johns Hop- | 
kins Press) is a work by Charles Downer Hazen, | 
Professor of History in Smith College. The 
example of America had a great though not | 
preponderating influence in bringing about a | 
revolution in France. That revolution had | 
the effect of increasing American hatred of | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


England, because English writers and states- 
men denounced the parody upon liberty which 
was popularly known and practised in France. 
It is strange now to read how sensible Ame- 
ricans considered themselves serving the cause 
of freedom by styling each other ‘‘citizen.” 
Jefferson was the most friendly among Ame- 
ricans of note to the sanguinary outrages 
which shocked others, yet he knew France 
better than most of his countrymen. During 
his sojourn there before the Revolution he was 
an eye-witness of the condition of the people, 
and he imagined that vice in the high-born and 
suffering among the poor would both disappear 
after the heads of the king and queen had fallen 
on the scaffold. The sober and puritanical citizens 
of New England were as ardent and misled as 
their Southern brethren in estimating the Revo- 
lution. Prof. Hazen quotes the following words 
from the Boston Gazette :— 

‘*Liberty will have another feather in her cap, 
The seraphic contagion was caught from Great 
Britain, it crossed the Atlantic to North America, 
from which the flame has been communicated to 
France.” 

The prediction was hazarded in the same 
journal that the winter of 1790 ‘‘will be the 
commencement of a Golden Age.” Mr. R. T. | 
Paine wrote these lines, which, when recited at | 
Harvard University in 1792, were applauded, | 
and regretted by him in after and wiser years : 

Long may the laurel to the ermine yield, | 

The stately palace to the peaceful field, 

The fame of Burke in dark oblivion rust, 

His pen a meteor—and his page the dust. 
Some patriotic Americans dreaded falling behind | 
the French in their contempt for luxury, and 
the Democratic Society of Pennsylvania warned 
their fellow-citizens ‘*that the jealous eye of 
patriotism already regards the spirit of freedom | 
and equality as eclipsed by the pride of wealth 
and the arrogance of power.” Great Britain 
was then denounced, as justly and vehemently 
as she has often been since, the Charleston 
Society being enraged at Washington’s pro- | 
clamation of neutrality, and attributing the non- | 
interference of the United States in the struggle | 
to ‘‘ the daring outrages and diabolical machina- 
tions of the British Court, and the evil intrigues 


| the Caspian and Arabian Ocean. 


now practised by her agents and emissaries, to 
undertake and destroy the liberty and happiness 
of America.” The whole story, as told by Prof. 
Hazen, is readable rather than edifying. 








ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY. 

Hicuty useful for travellers in Persia and 
students of the Persian language as spoken at 
the present day is Dr. Fritz Rosen’s Modern 
Persian Colloquial Grammar (Luzac & Co.). 
Professedly a translation and revision of the 
author’s German work published at Leipzig 
some eight years ago, it has now increased its 
value by adding the native type to the Latin 
transcription of Persian words, and introducing 
other modificationssuggested bya longer personal 
experience of the country and people between 
One remark- 
able feature in the publication is the utilization 
of the late Shah’s diaries of travel as illustrative 
of current idiom and modes of expression, of 
which his Majesty was evidently a master. The 
collation of the original with the translation 
should afford great help to those who have to 
undergo the ordeal of examination, whether in 
rendering English into Persian or vice versd, and 
the simple character of the respective render- 
ings cannot but reflect credit on the memory of 
that accomplished Orientalist the late Sir James 
Redhouse. It is curious, if not strange, to 
observe, in the following passage treating of the 
London Fire Brigade, that the four times used 
Perso-Arabic word ikhtira‘ does not involve one 
repetition in English, being interpreted by the 
four separate words means, appliances, engines, 
and invention :— 

“They have invented a beautiful means of 
saving men. But the wonder is in this, that 
on the one hand, they take such trouble and 
originate such appliances for the salvation of man 
from death, when, on the other hand, in the 
armouries, arsenals, and workshops of Woolwich in 
England, and of Krupp in Germany, they contrive 
fresh engines, such as cannons, muskets, projectiles, 
and similar things, for the quicker and more multi- 
tudinous slaughter of the human race. He whose 
invention destroys man more surely and expedi- 
tiously prides himself thereon, and obtains decora- 
tions of honour.” 

But the quaint reasoning has a certain merit 
of its own, independently of linguistic pecu- 
liarities. 

In his introduction to the Ruba‘iyat of Omar 
Khayyam: a Facsimile of the Manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library (H. S. Nichols), it is assuredly 
needless for Mr. Heron-Allen to apologize for 
a procedure which has sensibly enriched the 
bibliography of theastronomer-poet of Naishapur. 

“To place before English readers a literal trans- 
lation of the oldest known MS. of the quatrains, 
and an exposition of the most important section of 
the material used by Fitzgerald in the construction 
of his poem,” 
is practically to supply a desideratum for which 
the admirers of the Persian author and English 
interpreter should be grateful. While it is 
hardly fair to the memory of the former to 


| credit him with even a third of the lines attri- 


buted to his pen, it cannot but be interesting 


| tothe whole world of letters to trace to its 


source, as closely as possible, the original idea 
which admitted of so attractive an interpretation 
in the language of the latter. Both these con- 
siderations have been borne in mind in the pre- 
paration of the present handsome volume, and 


' its editor may be congratulated on the careful 


and judiciously annotated prose rendering of 
the Persian text which is the main result of 
his labours. Had he versified like Whinfield— 
whose measures as well as words seem at times 
to catch the ring of the original—perhaps he 
would have better catered for the palate of 
ordinary readers, without risking invidious 
comparisons ; for the native ruba‘t, shorn of all 
poetic form, is not primé facie inviting. But 
this is a matter on which opinion is sure to be 
divided. What is now wanting is a collation 
in one volume of the best (or about half a dozen) 
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editions of Omar, without translation, but with 
an exposition of those particular quatrains which 
have the highest claim to be considered genuine. 
Such a compilation need not be bulky, and 
would be addressed to scholars only ; but the 
task of the editor would be no easy one. Innu- 
merable transcriptions have introduced innu- 
merable modifications of an original text, and, 
in a country where there are born Siufis, those 
who become Siifis, and those who have Stif-ism 
thrust upon them, the bona fides of individual 
transcribers is not by any means to be taken 
for granted, to say nothing of natural liability 
to clerical error and unintentional misappre- 
hension. As to Fitzgerald’s success, this was 
not achieved by any special care in the selection 
of his themes for treatment. Rather should it 
be assigned to the grasp of his genius in ex- 
tracting and developing, according to the taste 
of his countrymen, the intrinsic beauty of what- 
ever theme he chanced to select. At the same 
time, in readily offering our tribute of admira- 
tion for the natural gifts of the interpreter, we 
may not forget the important fact, but lightly 
recognized by the readers and critics of his 
attractive paraphrase, that while the imagery 
of Hafiz, mystic subtleties, and other charac- 
teristics of the generality of Persian poets are 
not always appreciated in Europe, the utter- 
ances of the tentmaker adapt themselves with 
comparative facility to Western comprehension. 
There is, for instance, almost something of 
Martial in the epigrammatic style of the fol- 
lowing, which we take from Whinfield, who is 
true in spirit to his original, and fairly like in 
form. It is not to be found in the Bodleian 
nor the Asiatic Society’s MS., so may never 
have been even seen by Fitzgerald :— 


They call you wicked, if to fame you ‘re known, 
And an intriguer if you live alone; 

st me, though you were Khizer or Elias, 
*Tis best to know none, and of none be known. 


The new fasciculus of the Oxford Hebrew 
lexicon—A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament, by F. Brown, D.D., 8. R. Driver, 
D.D., and C. A. Briggs, D.D., Part VI. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press)—carries on the work from 
pe to 45. We need only say that this part is as 
complete as those which have already appeared, 
and fully maintains their character for careful 
and accurate scholarship. Considering the im- 
portance of the work for Hebrew students, we 
may perhaps be allowed to express a hope that 
after so long a delay (it is two years since the 
publication of part v.) the remaining numbers 
will follow as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson are indefatigable 
in continuing their series of ‘‘ Studia Sinaitica.” 
The sixth part, which has just appeared, con- 
tains a Palestinian Syriac Lectionary (Clay). 
Its interest is partly liturgical, but mainly 
philological, since it makes a most important 
addition to the scanty remains of the Palestinian 
Syriac dialect. The passages comprised in the 
* Lectionary ’ are taken from the Pentateuch, 
Job, Proverbs, the Prophets, and, in the New 
Testament, from the Acts and Epistles. The 
text is preceded by an introduction by Mrs. 
Lewis and critical notes by Dr. Eb. Nestle, 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee of accuracy, 
if that were needed. The excellent printing 
of the Cambridge University Press makes it a 
pleasure to use the book. 

No. 3 of Vol. V. of ‘Texts and Studies,” 
edited by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press), comprises the text of 
The Hymn of the Soul contained in the i 
Acts of St. Thomas, re-edited, with an English 
translation, by Prof. A. A. Bevan. The reason 
for reissuing the Syriac text, as mentioned in 
the preface, is that the edition of the late Prof. 
Wright (published in 1871) is out of print, and 
that the only available text is that contained in 
the volume of the ‘Acta Martyrum et Sanc- 
torum’ (Paris, 1892). Prof. Bevan’s careful 


work, however, is in itself a sufficient justifica- 
tion for a new edition of the hymn, and more- 








over, in addition to the text and translation, 
he has provided a critical introduction dealing 
with the origin of the composition, and philo- 
logical notes. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Unper the title Studies on Many Subjects Mr. 
E. Arnold publishes some articles by the late 
Mr. S. H. Reynolds (‘‘ Reynolds of Brase- 
nose”), selected by his widow, and introduced 
in a short preface by Prof. Saintsbury. From 
1860 to 1870, or thereabouts, Mr. Reynolds was 
an Oxford Don, and wrote in the Westminster 
Review, while for the remainder, roughly speak- 
ing, of his life he was vicar of an East-End parish 
and wrote in the Times. The papers of the 
earlier period are mostly concerned with litera- 
ture and subjects connected therewith, a review 
of Louis Blanc’s ‘ History of the French Revolu- 
tion ’ being the only exception. The others are 
on Dante and his English translators, Dr. 
Hampden’s ‘Fathers of Greek Philosophy,’ 
‘The Critical Character,’ Paul Louis Courier, 
and public schools, or rather the Report of 
the Commissioners. All are carefully com- 
posed, slightly ‘‘superior” in tone — this 


is very marked in some passages about 
Plato —and not over-stimulating ; rather 
Donnish of the sixties, in short. For an 


admirer of Courier, Mr. Reynolds is certainly 
somewhat heavy in hand. Nor does he appear 
to have read very carefully ; he misquotes one 
of the best-known lines in Milton, and thinks 
that Dante was deficient in a sense of humour. 
The Times articles cover a wide range— from 
Bacon to bimetallism (which reads like the 
back of a volume of an encyclopedia), from 
folk-lore to gossip about pipes and cigars, 
smoke-lore, let us say—and are really better 
reading than the earlier and more elaborate 
papers. An article on ‘The Gold Standard,’ 
and a short essay, written a few months pre- 
viously, but hitherto unpublished, on bi- 
metallism, seem to state the average man’s case 
extremely well. If there is any opponent 
against whom the ‘‘I’m not arguing, I’m telling 
you” method is admissible, one would say it 
was the bimetallists, and for the acquisition of 
this method twenty-five years of Times leader- 
writing must be a fine training. 


Mr. J. K. Fowrer's Records of Old Times 
(Chatto & Windus) is scarcely a model of style, 
but its matter atones for its manner. The writer 
gossips in a most interesting fashion about vari- 
ous aspects of country life connected more or less 
with his native Bucks. The chapters on turn- 
pike trusts, posting houses, and early steeple- 
chasing may be mentioned as most favourable 
specimens of Mr. Fowler’s unassuming work- 
manship. They are full of capital stories, and 
contain at the same time just that kind of in- 
formation that is apt to vanish from the absence 
of the printed record. Asa practical farmer he 
has a good deal that is worth attention to say 
about Hereford cattle, poultry rearing, and 
much beside. But history is not Mr. Fowler's 
strong point exactly. The case of Ashby ». 
White is such « familiar precedent that it is 
barely worth setting forth once more. It was 
unkind, too, of Lord Beaconsfield to inflict on 
Mr. Fowler a legend that Simon de Montfort 
went forth from Hughenden to compel King 
John to sign Magna Charta. The date of that 
document was 1215, and Simon did not come 
to England until fifteen years later. 


M. Victor Bérarp, whose previous books on 
the relations of Hellenism and Turkey have 
attracted notice, now publishes Les Affaires de 
Créte, through M. Calmann Lévy—a fine protest 
against the action, or inaction, towards Crete 
of united Europe, marred only by the suggestion 
that we want the town of Candia for ourselves. 
It is a pity that one who, on the whole, for a 
Frenchman of the present day, sympathizes 
with British policy, should be guilty of so idle 





a suggestion. Stupid enough we may have been, 
but certainly not designing in this affair. 

Tue first number of the Modern Quarterly of 
Language and Literature (Dent) is on our table 
and is highly Caras . There is an instructive 

1 


article on Rolland’s ‘Court of Venus,’ by Mr, 
Craigie ; Mr. York Powell prints some fragments 
of medisval French discourses on the True 
Vine and the Pater Noster ; Prof. Ker’s ‘ Notes 
on the Similes of Dante’ are worth looking at ; 
Prof. Dowden contributes a brief account of a 
manuscript collection of Elizabethan verse in 
Marsh’s taney at Dublin ; and Dr. Breul and 
Dr. Priebsch furnish two learned articles. The 
bibliography is excellent ; the lists of contents 
of journals such as Romania, the Revue Ori- 
tique, and the Archiv of Brandl and Tobler are 
most serviceable ; but there is little use in giving 
the contents of the Deutsche Rundschau.  Allto- 
gether Mr. Heath may be congratulated on 
having produced an excellent number. The 
journal, if conducted in the future in the same 
spirit, will supply a want that has long been 
felt. 


A PRETTY little edition of A Serious Cail toa 
Devout and Holy Life has been issued by Messrs, 
Dent in the *‘ Temple Classics.” A photograph 
of the chapel of 
college, forms the frontispiece. 
Mr. R. F. Horton are appended. 


WE have on our table Simplex System of 
Solicitors’ Book-keeping, by G. Sheftield (Wilson), 
— Men who have made the Empire, by G. 
Griffith (Pearson),—A Run round the Empive, 
by A. Hill (Sonnenschein),— English History for 
Children, by Mrs. F. Boas (Nisbet), — The 
Parallel History of the Jewish Monarchy, Part lL, 
by R. Somervell and 8. R. Driver, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press), — esentative 
Indians, by G. P. Pillai (Routledge), — Tuo 
Essays upon Matthew Arnold, by A. Galton 
(Mathews), — Consumption: How to Avoid It 
and Weak Eyes, by B. Schwarzbach (Digby & 
Long),— The Subconscious Self and its Relation 
to Education and Health, by L. Waldstein, M.D. 
(Grant Richards),—Lincoln Cathedral, by the 
Rev. Canon Venables (Isbister),— Notes on Car- 
pentry and Joinery, by T. J. Evans, Vol. 1 
(Chapman & Hall),—Solutions of the Exercises 
in Taylor’s Euclid, Books VI.-XI., by W. W. 
Taylor (Cambridge, University Press), — The 
Student’s Standard Dictionary, by J. O. Fernald 
and F. A. March, LL.D. (Funk & Wagnalls),— 
Humours of ’37: Rebellion Times in the Canadas, 
by R. and K. M. Lizars (Toronto, Briggs),—The 
Quest of Happiness, by P. G. Hamerton (Seeley 
—The Manslaughter of Delishya, by Merri 
O’Relli (Roxburghe Press),—IJn Quest of Sheba’s 
Treasure, by 8S. Walkey (Warne), — Fame the 
Fiddler, by S. J. A. Fitz-Gerald (Greening), 
— Justitia ; or, the Result of Obstinacy, 
by C. H. Malcolm (Roxburghe Press), — 
Lord Dullborough : a Sketch, by Stuart Erskine 
(Simpkin),—The Clash of Arms, by J. Bloundelle- 
Burton (Methuen),—A Lad of Mettle, by Nat 
Gould (Routledge),—From the Tropics to the 
North Sea, by F. A. Barkly (Roxburghe Press), 
—The Habitant, and other French - Canadian 
Poems, by W. H. Drummond (Putnam),—Notes 
on the Way, by J. R. Simms (Digby & Long),— 
The Anti-Christian Crusade, by R. P. C. Corfe 
(Simpkin), —The Gospel of Humaneness, by Count 
L. N. Tolstoi (The Ideal Publishing Company), 
—New Testament Stories, by E. A. onald 
(S.8.U.),—A Faithful Churchman, Memoir‘of 
James Robertson, D.D., by A. H. Charteris, 
D.D. (Black),—The Story of Jesus Christ, by 
E. 8. Phelps (Low), — Religions of Primitive 
Peoples, by D. G. Brinton (Putnam), — and 
Schopenhauer’s Aesthetik und thr Verhaeltnis 2% 
den aesthetischen Lehren Kants und Schellings, 
by Dr. E. von Mayer (Nutt). Among New 
Editions we have The Steam-Engine and other 
Heat-Engines, by J. A. Ewing (Cambridge, 
University ag Arrangement of Atoms 
in Space, by J. H. van’t Hoff, translated and 
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edited by A. Eiloart (Longmans),—Te Deum 
Laudamus: Christian Life in Song, by the late 
Mrs. Rundle Charles (S.P.C.K.),— Our Lord’s 
Teaching, by the Rev. J. Robertson, D.D. 
(Black),—Gambling in Various Aspects, by J. 
Parker, D.D. (Bowden), — Norse Tales and 
Sketches, by A. L. Kielland, translated by R. L. 
Cassie (Stock),—and The Classics for the Million, 
by H. Grey (J. Long). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Bright’s (Rev. W.) The Law of Faith, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Cbadwick’s (Bp.) ilate’s Gift, and other Sermons, 5/ cl. 
Collins's (W. EB) The English Reformation and its Con- 
sequences, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Davison’s (W. T.) The Christian Interpretation of Life, and 
other Essays, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Little Christian Year, 18mo. 2/6 net. 
Macmillan’s (Rev. H.) Sun Glints in the Wilderness, 3/6 net. 
Pulpit Commentary Reissue: St. Matthew, Vol. 2, 8vo. 6/ 
Fine Art. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Paris Salon, 1898, 8vo. 3/ swd. 
Strang’s (W.) A Book of Giants, 4to. 2/6 net, cl. 
Philosophy. 
Harris’s (W. T.) Psychologic Foundations of Education, 6/ 
History and Biography. 
Burton’s (late Sir R. F.) The Jew, the Gypsy, and El Islam, 
royal 8vo. 21/ net, cl. 
Reign of Terror, Authentic Narratives of the Horrors com- 
mitted by the Kevolutionary Government of France, 
2 vols. 8vo. 16/ net. 
Statham’s (F. R.) Paul Kruger and bis Times, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Sykes’s (E. C.) Through Persia on a Side Saddle, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Scrence. 

Friedberger and Frobner’s Veterinary Pathology, Infective 
Diseases of Animals, trans. by Hayes, Vol. 1, 12/6 net. 
Prichard’s (A.) Some Incidents in General Practice, a Second 

Series of Reminiscences, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Sedgwick's (A.) A Student's Text-Book of Zoology, 8vo. 18/ 
General Literature. 
Chalmers’s (J.) Fighting the Matabele, illus. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Crockett’s (S. R.) The Standard-Bearer, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Crouch’s (A. P.) Sefiorita Montenar, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Excellent Lady Kyrius, an Allegorumenon, by One who 
Speaks concerning the Church, cr 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Horton’s (W. T.) A Book of Images, 4to. 2/6 net, boards. 
Macnaugbton’s (S.) Selah Harrison, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Mitton’s (G. B.) A Bachelor Girl in London, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
0’Brien’s (W.) A Queen of Men, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Sangster’s (M. B.) Life on High Levels, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Stretton’s (H.) The Soul of Honour, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Swift's (B.) The Destroyer, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 











FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
~— f, Religi haft, hreg. v. T. Achelis, Vol. 1, 
m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, Part 7, 20m. 
Je = avec Vous: Photogravures Inédites de Hoffmann, 
r. 
Mitteilungen aus den orientaliechen Sammlungen der 
kénig!. Museen zu Berlin, Part 12, 32m. 
Music and the Drama. 
Bellaigue (C.): Etudes Musicales, 3fr. 50. 
Dandelot (A.): La Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
1828-1897, 3fr. 50. 
Gassier (A.): Le Théatre Espagnol, 7fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Bloy (L.): Le Mendiant Ingrat, 5fr. 
Waliszewski (K.): Marysienka, Reine de Pologne, 1641- 


1716, 7fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
A. B. (Madame): Au Loin, Impressions Hindoues, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Geiger (W.): Etymologie des Singhalesiechen, 3m. 60. 
7 (J. J.): De Emblematis in Platonis Textu Obviis, 


Science. 
Gentior fo L’Année Scientifique et Industrielle, 1897, 
r. 50. 


General Literature. 
Bude (R.): Grisée, 3fr. 50. 
Fiat (P.): Les Ames sans Frein, 3fr. 50. 
Guigou (P.): Interrupta, 5fr. 
Joanne (P.): Paris, 9fr. 
Le Roux (H.): Nos Filles—Qu’en ferons-nous ? 3fr. 50. 
Loti(P.): Matelot, 3fr. 50. 
Obnet (G.): Roi de Paris, fr. 50. 
Pert (C.): Les Floriféres, 3fr. 50. 











HENSHAW’S PLOT AGAINST THE PROTECTOR. 


II. 
Havine set forth as fully as possible the 
various methods by which, if talk could kill, 
jor Henshawsought to effectthe destruction of 
the Protectorand to attractaround him asufficient 
number of dupes, it may be claimed as being self- 
evident that, when not absurdities, all Henshaw’s 
assertions were lies. He had not been com- 
missioned by the king, who refused to have 





anything to do with him. Prince Rupert had 
not a soldier at his bidding; there was no 
Royalist army in London ; no 200,0001. ‘‘ was 
ready.” Even the depositions published “* by 
special command” disclose the incredulity that 
impressed itself on Henshaw’s hearers. To them 
his stories ‘‘did not savour of the truth” ; 
they saw that his 200,000/. was nowhere. 
He was asked if his horsemen would ‘‘ drop 
from the skies.” He was told that his 
schemes were ‘‘idle,” because there were 
‘*neither horse nor arms.” Then arose the 
inevitable conclusion that Henshaw ‘‘ was set 
on by the Protector,” and had received 501. 
for his journey to Paris which was the basis 
of the affair. Twice, at least, was this charge 
brought home to Henshaw. He retorted that 
he would make his accuser ‘‘ deny his words.” 
On the contrary, the words were maintained by 
the accuser’s sword. 

Henshaw’s conduct almost proves that his 
object was to collect inmates for the Protector’s 
prisons. ‘‘Some days” after the arrest of 
Gerard with five of his comrades, Henshaw 
— at the accustomed taverns, declaring 
that ‘‘the plot might go on”; that ‘‘there 
was another plot that went on still” ; that ‘tan 
army was formed in London wherein 2,000 
gentlemen were engaged.” Henshaw had no 
fears for himself. Whilst his comrades were 
being sent to prison he passed through London 
to Islington, and took his morning draught at 
the King’s Head ; he was seen in Holborn, 
cursing with ‘‘ much passion ” Gerard and “all 
that were hinderers of the design,” and declaring 
that ‘‘ he would be gone, and never see England 
again”; and so he did. More than 500 persons 
were arrested, but he was left <iatalk 

Henshaw subsequently reappeared in Paris, 
where he wrote his ‘ Vindication.’ He casts 
doubt on the existence of the plot ; he denies 
that he was its ‘‘ chief contriver”; that he had 
seen the king; that he received money from 
Cromwell for the Paris journey, or for ‘‘ betray- 
ing gentlemen in this pretended plot”; and he 
asserted that ‘‘ Alexander, who lived in the 
Mews, received 100/., and has a yearly pension 
promised him for first inventing, and then dis- 
covering, this pretended plot.” 

Henshaw’s “vindication ” proves the wide- 
spread suspicion directed against the conspiracy ; 
and his statement touching Alexander is thus 
far borne out by the depositions contained in 
the ‘True and Perfect Account.’ A Joseph 
Alexander, ‘‘ who lived in the Mews,” and was 
therefore, seemingly, one of Cromwell’s life- 
guards, was arrested, and was examined by the 
Protector, being the only one of the suspects 
who received that distinction; and Cromwell 
was informed by him, speaking ‘‘ upon oath,” 
that he had agreed to join the party who were 
**to set on the Protector,” and had worked with 
Henshaw as a conspirator from before the visit 
to Paris until the close of the affair; and yet 
this traitor, would-be assassin, one of Cromwell’s 
men, and examined by Cromwell himself, was 
not put _ trial, and apparently was left 
unpunished. 

Wiseman, Henshaw’s active partner in the 
plot, escaped with equal safety. Though com- 
mitted for high treason, he appeared at the trial 
as witness for the Government, and he was dis- 
charged from the Tower a free man after some 
three months’ detention. It may be urged that 
a paucity of witnesses compelled the use of 
Wiseman’s evidence, but, judging by the deposi- 
tions, this was not the case. 

Dr. Gardiner does not notice the singular 
immunity extended to Alexander and Wiseman, 
and he thus accounts for Henshaw’s escape. 
Gerard and five comrades were arrested on 
May 21st, and 
‘‘before lovg there were more than five hundred 
pecnene in custody. The first suspicion, however, 

ad fallen on Gerard rather than on Henshaw, and 
Henshaw took the opportunity to escape to the 
——- before any attempt was made to arrest 
Im. 





The word ‘‘however” but poorly accounts for 
the action of the Government. They received 
a warning (among the earliest intimations of the 
danger) by a letter from Paris stating that 
Henshaw and Wiseman 

“are returned into England to wait their time to 
make this assassination upon the person of the 
Protector.” 

It was obvious, as stated by the Attorney- 
General, that ‘‘the first hatching of the plot 
was by Major Henshaw,” and we have 
shown that he sought to keep the plot going 
after Gerard’s arrest ; nor can the failure of the 
Government to secure Henshaw be excused 
by his prompt disappearance. His exhibition 
of himself in the tavern at Islington and on 
the roadway in Holborn proves that he was in 
no hurry to leave England. And public opinion 
tends that way. Gerard, who, too late, per- 
ceived that Henshaw was ‘‘set on work ” bythe 
Government, twice asserted on the scaffold his 
confident belief that he was safely harboured 
‘*in their hands”; and the notion that Henshaw 
was during the trial still in England is supported 
by a deposition, June 26th, that ‘‘this exami- 
nate doth believe that” he ‘‘is lodged at the 
French ambassador's house.” 

Guesses after Henshaw’s hiding-places are 
valueless. On the other hand, Gerard’s 
declaration on Tower Hill that Henshaw was 
under the protection of the Government, 
coupled with the sight of Wiseman in West- 
minster Hall as a witness, are circumstances of 
much importance. ‘‘ The hall was very full of 
people,” according to the presiding judge. — 
must have been the crowd round Gerard’s 
scaffold ; and as 500 supposed traitors were 
arrested, how many thousands in London must 
have talked together about the plot and about 
the escape of the chief conspirators! the more 
so as Henshaw and Wiseman’s fate was to the 
Protector’s subjects an obvious sign of the times. 
About six months further on—January, 1655— 
the arrest was ordered of the Anabaptist agitators 
Wildman and Sexby. Wildman was taken, but, 
according to an official report, Sexby ‘‘had 
liberty enough given him to make his escape,” 
and the reporter adds that Major Harrison, then 
a prisoner in Portland Castle, talking of the 
event, which happened close by in Weymouth, 
made this remark :— 

“ He thought him [Sexby] only to be a decoy for 
his Highness, because he observed all those that 
Sexhy had been with were secured ; but himself at 
liberty, though pretended to be searched for.”— 
*Thurloe Papers,’ iii. 195. 

Despite Hensha»w’s lies, ‘‘ gross as a moun- 
tain, open, palpable,” although the Protector in 
vain sought to win Parliament out of their belief 
that the plot was his invention, Dr. Gardiner 
maintains ‘‘that Henshaw was in heart a 
Royalist,” and that the plot was a thorough 
reality. 

That Henshaw was in appearance a Royalist 
is a matter of course ; but if he was a Royalist 
‘*in heart,” why did his king refuse to see him ? 
This is Dr. Gardiner’s account of that note- 
worthy feature in the plot :— 

“ Charles, however, refused to admit him [Hen 
shaw] to his presence, on the ground that he was in 
relations with the English Government.” 

In the first place, for ‘‘on the ground that 
Henshaw was in relations with the English 
Government ” should be substituted the words 
used by Dr. Gardiner's informant : ‘‘ Henshaw 
the king did not speak with, although he had 
promised it, by reason he received advertise- 
ment” that Henshaw “was employed out of 
England from his enemies to abuse him” ; and 
the reason Dr. Gardiner assigns for the king’s 
refusal to see Henshaw—namely, that 

“it is not unlikely that Charles had learnt that 
before the dissolution of the Long Parliament 
Henshaw had been sent as a spy into the Low 
Countries by Scot” : 
in behalf of the Commonwealth—is of no 
avail, because it is founded ona — mis- 
conception. Scot, who until April, 1653, acted 
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as the Intelligence Agent for the Government, 
resumed that office in May, 1659, ‘‘ when the 
Army were pleased to restore the Parliament,” 
and Scot penned a narrative of his official con- 
duct, whereon Dr. Gardiner founds his supposed 
reason for the king’s treatment of Henshaw. 
But if Dr. Gardiner re-examined Scot’s narra- 
tive he would perceive that Scot distinctly fixes 
May or June, 1659, as the time when he sent 
Henshaw into the Low Countries, and therefore 
about five years after the plot of April and May, 
1654. And Dr. Gardiner’s opinion that Henshaw 
was in heart a Royalist because Scot surmised 
that Henshaw ‘‘ was scarcely sincere to us,” and 
‘*complained that he received no information 
of importance from him,” is surely not of much 
account. A spy who was ‘‘ scarcely sincere ” to 
so provisional an authority as the army-restored 
**Rump” cannot on that account be enrolled 
among the king’s faithful servants. 
Reainatp F. D. Paterave. 








THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 

Tue following is the first part of a list of the 
names satined to be inserted in two supple- 
mentary volumes which are to be published 
after the completion of the present issue of the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ The names 
are mainly those of persons whom death has 
qualified for admission during the progress of 
the publication. But place has also been found 
for a few names which have been accidentally 
omitted from the published volumes. When 
one date is given, it is the date of death, unless 
otherwise stated. An asterisk is affixed to a 
date when it is only approximate. The Editor 
particularly requests that, when new names are 
suggested, a succinct statement may be supplied 
of the grounds on which the suggestion is made, 
and references given to published sources of 
information. Letters should be addressed to 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Abbott, Sir Frederick, general, 1805-1892 
Abbvtt, Sir James, general, 1807-1896 
Abbott, Sir John, Canadian statesman, 1821-1893 
A Beckett, Gilbert Arthur, humourist, 1837-1891 
Adair, James, ‘ History of the American Indians,’ fl. 1770 
Adams, Francis, miscellaneous writer, 1861-1893 
Adams, John Couch, astronomer, 1819-1892 
Adams, William Henry Davenport, miscellaneous writer, 
1828-1891 
Adler, Nathan Marcus, chief rabbi, 1803-1890 
Ainsworth, William Francis, explorer, 1807-1896 
Airey, Sir James Talbot, general, 1813-1898 
Airy, Sir on Biddell, Astronomer Royal, 1801-1892 
Aitken, Sir William, physician, 1825-1892 
Alban, ee of Britain, 304* 
Albert Victor Christian Edward, Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, 1864-1892 
Alcock, Sir Rutherford, diplomatist, 1809-1897 
Alexander, Cecil Frances, hymn-writer, 1818-1895 
Alexander, Sir James Edward, lieutenant-general, 1803-1885 
Alexander, William Lindsay, D.D., divine, 1803-1884 
Alford, Lady Marian Ma t, artist, 1817-1488 
Allardyce, Alexander, author, 1846-1896 
Allingham, William, miscellaneous writer, 1824-1889 
Allon, Henry, Congregational divine, 1818-1892 
a 4 gare Joseph, manager of Midland Railway, 
Amos, Sheldon, jurist, 1835-1886 
Anderdon, William Henry, controversialist and ecclesiastical 
historian, 1816-1890 
Anderson, Sir Charles Henry John, author, 1804-1891 
Anderson, James, actor, 1819-1895 
Andrew, Sir William Patrick, C.S.I., writer on Indian rail- 
ways, 1806-1887 
Andrews, Thomas, F.R.S., chemist, 1813-1886 
Andrews, Thomas, pisciculturist, 1895 
Anning, Mary, discoverer of the ichthyosaurus, 1799-1847 
Anat’ aes. pelater, 1815-1885 
pperley, es James, sporting writer under the u- 
donym of ‘‘ Nimrod,” 1177-1843 “igh 
Archbold, John Frederick, lawyer, 1814-1870 
Archdale, John, Governor of Carolina, fl. 1664-1698 
Archer, Frederick James, jockey, 1857-1886 
Archibald, Sir Adams George, colonial statesman, 1814-1892 
Argles, Marsham, Dean of Peterborough, 1814-1892 
Armitage, Edward, artist, 1817-1896 
Arnold, Matthew, poet and critic, 1822-1888 
Arnot, Sandford, entalist, 1834 
Arnould, Sir Joseph, judge, 1815-1836 
Asaph, St., 596 
Ashe, Thomas, poet, 1836-1889 
Askham, John, the Northamptonshire t, 1825-1894 
Aspinall, Clarke, philanthropist, 1827-1891 
Astley, Sir John, s; an, 1828-1894 
Atkinson, Thomas Witlam, traveller in Siberia, 1799-1861 
Attwood, Thomas, Reformer, 1856 
asierr iun ecoemae 
° wal rne, nese scholar 
1844-1800 ’ and traveller, 
Babinwton rsries Contato, Renentaes Seno naes 
ngton, ui » antiquary and writer on 
history, 1821-1889 ot 





, nee ames, Vice-Chancellor of the Court of Chancery, 

fk 0 

Badger, George Percy, Arabic scholar, 1815-1888 

Baggallay, Sir Richard, judge, 1816-1838 

Bagnal, Sir Henry, soldier in Ireland, fl. 1598 

Bagot, Sir Charles, Governor-General of Canada, 1781-1843 

Bailey, John Eglington, antiquary, 1840-1888 

Baillie-Cochrane, Alexander Dundas Ross Wishart Cochrane, 
Baron Lamington, 1816-1890 

Baines, Sir Edward, economic writer, 1800-1890 

Baker, Sir Samuel White, explorer and administrator, 1821- 


3 
Baker, Thomas Barwick Lloyd, founder of reformatory 
school system, 1807-1886 
Baker, Sir Thomas Durand, general, 1837-1893 
Baker, Valentine, general in Turkish army, 1825-1887 
Baldwin, Robert, Canadian statesman, 1804-1858 
Balfour, Thomas Graham, physician, 1813-1891 
Ball, John, F.R.S., naturalist, 1818-1889 
Ball, John Thomas, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 1815-1893 
Ballance, John, Premier of New Zealand, 1839-1893 
Ballantine, William, serjeant-at-law, 1812-1887 
eg Robert Michael, writer for boys, 1825-1894 
Banks, Mrs. Isabella, the Lancashire novelist, 1821-1897 
Barlow, Peter William, F.R.S., engineer, 1809-1885 
Barlow, Thomas Oldham, engraver, 1824-1889 
Barnard, Frederick, illustrator of Dickens, 1896 
Barnato, Barnett Isaacs, millionaire, 1853-1897 
Barnby, Sir Joseph, musician, 1838-1896 
Barnes, William, Dorset poet and philologer, 1800-1836 
Barnett, John, musical composer, 1802-1890 
Barry, Charles Robert, Irish judge, 1834-1897 
Barttelot, Sir Walter Barttelott, politician, 1820-1893 
Bate, Charles Spence, F.R.S., naturalist, 1819-1889 
Bateman, James, horticulturist, 1811-1897 
Bateman, John Frederic La Trobe, F.R.S., engineer, 1809- 
9 


Bates, Henry Walter, F.R.S., naturalist and traveller, 1825- 
1892 


Bates, Thomas, stock-breeder, 1776-1849 

Baxendall, Joseph, F.R.S., astronomer, 1815-1887 

Baxter, William Edward, traveller and author, 1825-1890 

— ‘The Father of the British Army,” 1791- 
18! 


Bayne, Peter, author, 1830-1896 
Baynes, Thomas Spencer, editor of ‘ Kncyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ 1823-1887 

Bazalgette, Sir Joseph William, mY 1819-1891 

Bazley, Sir Thomas, politician, 1797-1885 

Beach, Thomas, ‘* Major Le Caron,” 1841-1894 

Beal, Samuel, Chinese scholar, 1823-1889 

Beale, Thomas Willert, miscellaneous writer, 1831-1894 

Beard, Charles, author, 1827-1888 

Beardsley, Aubrey, artist, 1874-1898 

Beaufort, Edmund, 4th Duke of Somerset, 1471 

Beaufort, Henry, 3rd Duke of Somerset, 1436*-1464 

Beaufort, John, lst Marquis of Somerset, 1375-1410 

Becker, Miss Lydia Ernestine, advocate of woman’s suffrage, 
8 J 


1890 

Bedford, Francis, bookbinder, 1799-1883 

Beith, Alexander, divine and author, 1799-1891 

Bell, Evans, writer on India, 1887 

Bell, John, sculptor, 1811-1895 

Bell, Thomas, controversialist, fl. 1593-1610 

pees wagered Walter, surgeon-general Bengal Army, 1834- 
1895 


Bellin, Samuel, mezzotint engraver, 1799-1893 

Bennett, Sir James Risdon, physician, 1809-1891 

Bennett, William Cox, m.scellaneous writer, 1820-1895 
Bennett, William James Early, divine, 1805-1886 

Bensly, Robert Lubbock, Hebrew scholar, 1893 

ag Edward White, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1829- 


Bent, James Theodore, traveller and archeologist, 1852-1897 
Bentley, Robert, botanist, 1821-1893 

Berkeley, Miles Joseph, botanist, 1803-1889 

Bernays, Albert James, chemist, 1823-1892 

Bessemer, Sir Henry, inventor, 1813-1898 

Best, William Thomas, organist, 182-1897 

Beverly, William Roxby, scene-painter, 1624-1889 
Bickersteth, Edward, Dean of Lichfield, 1814-1892 
Bickersteth, Edward, Bishop of Tokio, 1850-1897 

Biggar, Joseph Gillis, Irish Nationalist, 1828-1390 

Billing, Robert Claudius, Bishop of Bedford, 1834-1898 
Bingham, Denis Arthur, journalist and author, 1829-1897 
Bingham, George Charles, Earl of Lucan, 1800-1888 

Birch, Charles Bell, A.R.A., artist, 1832-1893 

Birch, Samuel, Orientalist, 1813-1885 

Blackburn, Colin, Lord Blackburn, judge, 1813-1896 
Cnt, + oy Stuart, Scottish professor and man of letters, 
Blackman, John, Carthusian, fl. 1440 

Blades, William. antiquary, 1824-1890 

a. Francis William, author and translator, 1778*- 


Blakeley, William, actor, 1897 

Blakiston, Thomas Wright, explorer, 1833-1891 

Blanchard, Edward Laman, miscellaneous writer, 1820-1889 

Blanford, Henry Francis, F.R.S., geologist and meteoro- 
logist, 1534-1893 

Blenkinsop, John, pioneer of the locomotive, 1783-1831 

Blew, William John, liturgiologist, 1808-1894 

Blind, Mathilde, author, 1847-1896 

Blomefield, Leonard, formerly Jenyns, writer and benefactor 
of Bath, 1799-1893 

Bloxam, John Rouse, antiquary, 1807-1891 

Bloxam, Matthew Holbeche, architect, 1805-1888 

Blunt, Arthur Cecil, actor, 1844-1596 

Blyth, Sir Arthur, South Australian statesman, 1823-1891 

— yp vowind oe ge en or 1828-1895 

joase, rge Clement, biographical and topographical 

writer, 1829-1897 “ P 

me ee Barbara Leigh, foundress of Girton, 

Boehm, Sir Joseph Edgar, sculptor, 1834-1890 

Bolton, Sir Francis John, engineer, 1832-1887 

Bonar, Horatius, Scottish divine, 1808-1889 

Bond, Sir Edward Augustus, K.C.B., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum, 1815-1893 

Boosey, John, founder of the London Ballad Concerts, 1832- 
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Booth, Catherine, ‘‘ Mother of Salvation Army,” 1829-1890 








Borton, Sir Arthur, general, 1814-1893 

Boucicault, Dion, dramatic author and actor, 1822-1890 

Bowen, Charles Synge Christopher, Lord Bowen, 1836-1894 

Bowman, Sir William, oculist, 1816-1892 

Box, Thomas, cricketer, 1809-1876 

Boycott, Capt. L. L., Irish land agent, 1897 

Brackenbury, Charles Booth, major-general, 1831-1890 

Brackenbury, Sir Robert, Constable of the Tower, fl. 1483 

Bradlaugh, Charles, Freethinker and politician, 1833-189] 

Bradley, Edward, ‘‘ Cuthbert Bede,” 1827-1889 

Bradshaw, Henry, bibliographer, 1831-1886 

Brady, Henry Bowman, botanist, 1835-1891 

Brady, Hugh, Bishop of Meath, 1585 

Bramley-Moore, John, chairman of Liverpool docks, 199. 
18 


Bramwell, George William Wilshere, 1st Baron Bramwell, 
1808-1892 


Brand, Henry Bouverie William, Viscount Hampden, 1814. 
1892 


Brand, Sir Johannes Henricus, President of Orange Free 
State, 1823-1883 

Brandram, Samuel, Shakspeare reciter, 1824-1892 

Brassey, Annie, Lady, ‘ Voyage in the Sunbeam,’ 1887 

Brewer, sy Cobham, ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 
1811-1897 

Bridgman, George, surveyor of royal gardens, 1767 

Brierly, Sir Oswald Waters, marine painter, 1817-1894 

Bright, Sir Charles Tilston, civil engineer, 1832-1888 

Bright, John, statesman and orator, i811-1839 

Brind, Sir James, general, 1808-1888 

Bristow, Henry William, geologist, 1817-1889 

Bristowe, John Syer, medical author, 1827-1895 

Broadhead, William, trades-union agitator, 1879 

Broome, Sir Frederick Napier, colonial governor, 1842-1896 

Brown, Ford Madox, artist, 1821-1893 

Brown, Hugh Stowell, Baptist minister, 1823-1886 

Brown, Sir John, pioneer of armour-plate manufacture, 1816 
1896 

Brown, Robert, traveller and author, 1841-1895 

Brown, Thomas Edward, author, 1831-1897 

Browne, Harold, Bishop of Winchester, 1811-1891 - 

Browne, Sir Thomas Gore, soldier, 1807-1887 

Browning, Robert, poet, 1812-1889 

Bruce, George Wyndham Hamilton Knight-, first Bishop of 
Mashonaland, 1853-1896 

Bruce, Henry Austin, 1st Baron Aberdare, 1815-1895 

Bruce, John Collingwood, antiquary, 1806-1892 

Bruce, William, journalist, 1420-1894 

Brunlees, Sir James, engineer, 1816-1892 

Buchanan, Sir George, physician, 1831-1895 

Buckle, Sir Claude, admiral, 1803-1894 

Buckley, William Edward, scholar, 1818-1892 

Bufton, Eleanor, actress, 1840-1893 

Bullen, George, Keeper of Printed Books in the British 
Museum, 1816-1894 

Burgess, John Bagnold, R.A., painter, 1830-1897 

Burgess, Joseph Tom, F S.A., antiquary, 1823-1886 

Burgon, John William, Dean of Chichester, 1813-1888 

Burke, Sir John Bernard, Ulster King-of-Arms, 1815-1892 

Burke, Ulick Ralph, historical writer, 1845-1895 

Burnett, George, Lyon King-of-Arms, 1819-1890 

Burns, Sir George, shipowner, 1795-1890 

Burrows, Sir George, physician, 1832-1887 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis, traveller and Orientalist, 1821- 


18 
Busk, George, F.R.S., zoologist, 1808-1886 
Butler, William John, Dean of Lincoln, 1820-1894 
Butt, Sir Charles Parker, judge, 1830-1892 
Byrne, Mrs. Julia, miscellaneous writer, 1819-1894 


(To be continued.) 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLE & (0.'8 
announcements include the following. Travel 
and Sport: ‘ Among the Himalayas,’ by 
Surgeon-Major Waddell, illustrated,—‘ Travels 
and Life in Ashanti and Jaman,’ by Mr. Austin 
Freeman, illustrated, — ‘The Fringe of an 
Empire,’ by Mr. C. T. Dent, illustrated,—‘ A 
Northern Highway of the Tsar,’ by Mr. Trevor- 
Battye,—‘ Boswell’s Account of Dr. Johnson's 
Tour in the Hebrides,’— ‘The Sportswomans 
Library,’ edited by Frances Slaughter, 2 vols., 
—and ‘Beyond the Border,’ by Mr. Douglas 
Campbell, illustrated. In sng _ and 
History : ‘The Life of Sir C. Tilston rights 
by Messrs. E. B. Bright and OC. Bright,—‘ 
Pacha: his Life and Work,’ by George 
Schweitzer, —‘ Unforeseen Tendencies of Modern 
Democracy,’ by Mr. E. L. Godkin, — ‘Two 
Native Narratives of the Mutiny,’ translated 
from the originals by the late Mr. C. T. Met- 
calfe,—‘The Life of William Terriss,’ by Mr. 
A. J. Smythe,—and ‘A Gaiety Chronicle, by 
Mr. Hollingshead. In Fine Art: ‘Highland 
Dress, Arms, and Ornament,’ by Lord A. bg 4 
bell,—‘ London Impressions,’ pictured b . 
W. Hyde, with notes by Mrs. Meynell, —& 
translation of ‘English Contemporary Art,’ by 
M. de la Sizeranne,—‘The New Home: Fur- 
nishing on Small Incomes,’ by Mrs. Peel,—and 
‘The Use of the Hand Camera,’ by Clive Hol- 
land. In Poetry and Criticism: ‘The Nature 
Poems of George Meredith,’ with tweet 
page photogravure drawings by Mr. W. yde, 
—pocket edition of Mr. Meredith's ‘Sel 
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Poems,’—‘Rizzio,’ an historical tragedy by David 
Graham,—and ‘Dante’s Ten Heavens,’ by Mr. E. 
Gardner. In Fiction : ‘ Stephen Brent,’ by Mr. 
P. Lafargue,--a volume of stories and sketches 
by Pierre Loti,—a new novel b Mr. Mac- 
Ilwaine,—‘ The Story of an Untold Love,’ by 
Leicester Ford, — ‘The Macmahon; or, the 
Story of the Seven Johns,’ by Owen Blaney, — 
‘Within Bounds,’ by Ethel Coxson,—a transla- 
tion of ‘The Dark Way of Love,’ by Charles Le 
Goffic.—several of Mr. Meredith’s romances in 
single - volume editions,—a ‘‘Centenary Edi- 
tin” of the stories of Samuel Lover, edited 
by Mr. J. T. O'Donoghue, —and in ‘Con- 
stable’s Series of Historical Novels and 
Romances,” edited by Mr. Gomme, ‘ Reading 
Abbey,’ by C. Macfarlane. 

Messrs. Black promise Knox’s ‘History of 
the Reformation in Scotland,’ transcribed into 
modern spelling by Mr. C. J. Guthrie, — 
Part II. of a ‘ Handbook to Christian and Eccle- 
siastical Rome,’ by H. M. and M. A. R. T.,— 
and ‘A Middy’s Recollections, 1853 to 1860,’ 
by Rear-Admiral the Hon. V. A. Montagu. 

Mr. John Long’s spring announcements com- 
prise ‘The Story of Lois,’ by Mrs. Macquoid,— 
‘A Difficult Matter,’ by Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
—‘Youth at the Prow,’ by Mrs. E. Rentoul 
Esler, —‘ With Bought Swords,’ by Mr. Harry 
Fowler,—‘ The Sea of Love,’ by Mr. W. P. 
Dodge,—‘ His Little Bill of Sale,’ by Mr. E. J. 
Davis, —‘ The History of the Temple,’ being the 
substance of a lecture delivered in the Hall of 
the Middle Temple on January 24th, 1898, by 
Mr. G. Pitt-Lewis, — and ‘Nightshade and 
Toppies,’ verses of a country ductor, by Mr. D. 

lore. 








DR. THOMAS COOPER ON HORNE TOOKE AND 
JUNIUS. 


In a volume of the Beacon, a weekly journal 
of the New York Freethinkers, published more 
than fifty years ago, in the issue of August 28th, 
1841, I have found two letters from Dr. Cooper, 
of Manchester, who emigrated to America soon 
after Dr. Priestley. Dr. Cooper, after many 
adventures, became a professor in the University 
at Columbia, South Carolina, and subsequently 
its president, an office which he had to resign 
on account of his religious heresies. The letters 
having appeared only in an obscure paper, and 
one not now accessible, appear worthy of being 
recovered, as they relate to historical points of 
interest. They were addressed to Mr. John 
Fellows, of New York, who had published a 
work entitled ‘Posthumous Works of Junius, 
to which is Prefixed an Inquiry respecting the 
Author, also a Sketch of the Life of J. H. 
Tooke.’ The words bracketed are by Fellows: 

Columbia, 8.C., Sept. 30, 1829, 

DEAR §1R,—I thank you for the ‘ Posthumous 
Works of Horne Tooke’ [Junius, a very natural 
nistake], which I am very glad to see. In the winter 
of 1792 I went every ne while I staid in 
London, to dine with him at Wimbledon. On my 
first visit I met Philip Thicknesse there ; he and 
Tooke had been talking about Junius. When 
Thicknesse had gone I asked Tooke if he had any 
probable conjecture who Junius was : he said none; 
unless it might be W. Gerard Hamilton—then known 
as single - speech Hamilton. I find Cumberland 
Tests upon the same person. Tooke was a straight- 
forward, not a cunning or designing, man. Your 
facsimile is not like his letters to me, tho’ these 
Were in the days of his gout, and his hand might be 
affected, I do not think Tooke and Junius were 
the same person. 

I shall send you a Zvlescope of this week, by to- 
morrow’s post, which I made up at the request and 
in the absence of the regular editor; but I expect to 
be complained of. I am sadly trammelled here, and 
would be very glad to get out of the iron cage that 
encloses me. But I see not how. 

With all good wishes, yours, 
THOMAS COOPER. 
Columbia, Nov. 9, 1829. 

DEAR S1R,—I had not read any of your work when 

last wrote you. I have since perused it. I think 
you have with great ingenuity made out a strong 
case. Horne Tooke, certainly, had a great deal of 
Management and cautionary prudence. If you will 





look over his trial in the State Trials, you will find 
that, having preserved my letters, they were seized, 
and attempted to be introduced in evidence against 
him, upon which he disclaimed all knowledge of the 
author, insisting, very justly, that he could not be 
answerable for what another person wrote to him. I 
have huntedamong my old papers for a letter acknow- 
ledging my willingness to act on Paine’s trial as his 
counsel, but J cannot find it. It wasa letter of four 
lines ut Should I meet with it I will send it to 

ou. All the others, three or four, that I received 

tom him have long ago been destroyed. I have 
not been sufficiently careful of my early corre- 
spondence, 

You mention, in p. 180, the reply of Beckford to 
his majesty. Horne Tooke told me and Richard 
Sharpe, now M.P., of Mansion Place, London (who 
will remember it), that the reply was drawn up by 
Tooke in this manner: 

The party (Dunning, — Col. Barré, &c.) were 
waiting the return of Beckford, who was to deliver 
the address contained in pp. 178-179. They were in 
great anxiety as to the result. Beckford was an 
honest, blunt, ignorant, bold man, much given to 
swearing in his common conversation. They were 
at a tavern—I forget where—Beckford came in; 
and aftera short pause one of the company said, 
“ Well, Beckford, come, tell us of your proceedings.” 
“Why,” says Beckford, “I presented the address of 
course, and the king made some observations in 
pan oe “ Well, what did you say?” “ Why, I was 
so damnably confused, that I said something or 
other, but I cannot remember what,” “Cannot you 
tell the substance of it?” “No; I was confused at the 
king saying anything, and I can give no account of 
the matter.” Says Horne Tooke—‘‘this will not 
do.’’ He drew aside to a table, took pen, ink and 
paper, and wrote the reply contained in your 
= 180. He read it to Beckford, and said, “I 

now what you replied; you spoke thus:” (He 
then read to Beckford the ry thus suddenly 
drawn up.) Beckford said, ‘‘I do not remember 
one word that I spoke ; I said something, but what I 
said I cannot tell.” ‘‘ You have no objection to this 
as your reply?” says Tooke. “None at all,” 
answered Beckford. It was voted Beckford’s reply; 
fathered by him, published next morning, an 
inscribed on his tombstone. Such is history ! 

It is utterly impossible that Horne Tooke, or any- 
body else not having the gift of prophecy, could 
divine what kind of reply the king would make, so 
as to prepare an answer beforehand. Such a pro- 
ceeding would be a miracle. But the transaction 


took place as I tell you; and although I took no. 


note of Tooke’s account of it, I cannot be mistaken 
as to the general features of it. 

Pray inform R. D. Owen that I got no Enquirer 
the last week. Tell him also that I do not want the 
‘Lectures on Language,’ by Johnson of Utica[N.Y.], 
which I have seen since I wrote to him. The ultra 
democracy of the Hnqguirer is far ahead of my sober 
politics. Adieu. ith all good wishes, 

I am, dear Sir, yours, 

THOMAS COOPER. 


The Free Enquirer, edited by Robert Dale 
Owenand Frances Wright(Madamed’Arusmont), 
was hardly so ultra-democratic as Cooper him- 
self had been in the time of the French Revolu- 
tion; but he had now turned his seventieth 


year. 

With regard to the Tooke-Beckford anecdote, 
it may be recalled that the once famous mani- 
festo of the English sympathizers with the 
French Revolution, known as the ‘ Thatched 
House Tavern Address,’ though signed only 
‘*John Horne Tooke, Chairman,” was really 
written by Thomas Paine. 

Mr. Fellows found in Dr. Cooper’s letters 
additional support for his identification of 
Junius as Tooke. When he —— that 
Hamilton ‘‘might be” Junius, Tooke must 
have known that Hamilton filled the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland from 
September, 1763, to April, 1784, and was absent 
from England ‘‘during the very period in which 
all the letters of Junius appeared.” He (Fellows) 
also finds significance in the conversation of 
Thicknesse and Tooke about Junius ceasing 
when Cooper entered. Thicknesse had written 
in 1789 a pamphlet identifying Junius with 
Tooke. ‘‘Of the suppression of this pamphlet 
by those interested in keeping the secret there 
is substantial proof.” Fellows prints a brief 
abstract of the pamphlet, obtained by an English 
friend at Stationers’ Hall. 

Moncure D. Conway. 





A GAP IN MOORISH HISTORY. 

El Manér, Parliament Hill, Hampstead. 
In gathering material for my history of 
Morocco I am confronted by a most striking 
and unaccountable fact. Up to near the close 
of the fourteenth century we are the fortunate 
inheritors of valuable native documents record- 
ing the development of the Moroccan empire, 
the last being those of the great Ibn Khaldoon 
and the summary of Ibn Ahmar. From that 
point till the opening years of the sixteenth 
century, when El Oofrdni, who wrote two 
hundred years later, takes up the thread, there 
is an absolute blank, and I can hear of no 
Arabic documents throwing the least light upon 
it. Before committing my work to the press I 
am, therefore, desirous of ascertaining if no 
Oriental scholars among your readers, acquainted 
with the records of kindred lands at that time, 
can direct me to sources which have escaped m 
notice. Of course I am acquainted with the 
histories of the adjoining state of Tlemgen 
during that period, and also with the records 
of the Portuguese and Spanish descents on 
the coast ; but none of these portray the in- 
ternal life of the nation, almost the sole avail- 
able facts concerning which are the names and 
approximate dates of its rulers. The foreigners 
who visited Morocco during this interval 
seldom knew as much, generally describing the 
Ameer el Modmineen (‘‘ Prince of Believers”), 
whatever his name, as ‘‘ Miramolin,” like the 
Pharaohs of old; while, treating the natives 
and all their ways as beneath contempt, they 
were hopelessly inaccurate in almost every 
detail. o Africanus, of course, makes inci- 
dental allusions, as he belonged to this same 
century, but not enough to give its history. 
Chenier, Godard, Mercier, Castellanos, and 
other modern writers on the subject have con- 
tented themselves with an excursion into Spain 
for the fifteenth century—materials and interest 
centring round the fall of Granada—without 
apology or explanation, except in the case of 
Godard ; but this is hardly what we expect nowa- 
days. I cannot conceive that some detailed 
history does not exist, po ers as such good 
writers arose in the immediately preceding cen- 
turies, and as those who followed (El Oofrant 
and Ez-Zaiéni) were content to commence where 
they did, instead of following the usual custom 
and tracing things from the beginning. Not only 
I, but the reading public, will be indebted to 
any who will communicate to me any informa- 
tion bearing on this period, or, I would add, 
on the history or condition of Morocco gener- 

ally, if not such as is already well known. 
Bupertr MEakKIN. 





SALE. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY, W1LKINSON & Hopce sold 
last week portions of the libraries of the late 
Mr. Philip Honywood, of Marks Hali, Mr. 
A. J. Hipkins, Mr. Walter Hamilton, and 
others. e following were the most notable: 
Imperfect copies of the first edition of the 
Bishops’ Bible, 1568 (a copy said to have... been 

resented by Queen Elizabeth to a member of the 

onywood family), 22/. 10s.; andof theCronycle 
of Englondewyth the Frute of Tymes, by Wynkyn 
de Worde, 221. The Greate Herball, 1561, and 
Bullein’s Bulwarke of Defence against all Sick- 
ness, imperfect, 201. A. de Pluvinel, L’Instruc- 
tion du Ro en l’Exercice de Monter & Cheval, 
211. 10s. Sir R. F. Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
with the Supplemental Nights, 16 vols., 281. 10s. 
Lord Byron, The Curse of Minerva, 1812, a 

resentation copy, 97!. Sporting and Humorous 

esigns, 229 coloured plates, by Henry Alken, 
481. Halliwell’s edition of Shakspeare, 580. 
Leonardus Aretinus, De Bello Italico adversus 
Gothos, editio princeps, 22/. 10s. The Psalms, 
by Thomas Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others, 
1623, embroidered in various coloured threads, 
with full-length figures of Charles I. and Hen- 
rietta Maria, 81. 5s. The Kelmscott Press Keats, 
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1894, 121.; and Chaucer, 1896, 281. 17s. A 
fifteenth-century Hore on vellum, illuminated 
throughout, with five miniatures, 18]. 5s. 174 
caricatures and humorous plates by Henry Bun- 
bury, 231. 5s. A collection of coloured plates 
of mothers and children, after Adam Buck, 581. 
Kipling’s Departmental Ditties, and other Verses, 
the first edition, printed at Lahore, 191. A col- 
lection of 114 coloured plates and costumes, &c., 
of the Empire period, 351. W. Hals, Compleat 
History oF Cornwall, Part II., Exeter, 1750, 
imperfect, 201. 





THE JUNIAN CONTROVERSY. 


I aPoLocizE to the readers of the Atheneum 
for occupying even another half column in reply 
to Mr. Fraser Rae’s letter. 

Mr. Rae is unable, he says, to see how, 
granting that he has misunderstood the most 
important facts of the case, this proves that 
Francis was Junius. So am I. I stated the 
object of my first letter to be ‘‘to send the 
reader from Mr. Fraser Rae’s partial statements 
to the more judicial handling of the same sub- 
ject by Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Lecky.” 
(I have since been reminded that I ought to 
have included the name of Mr. Goldwin Smith.) 
This sentence of Mr. Rae’s, therefore, along 
with a great portion of his last letter, seems to 
me only to afford further example of the writer's 
habit of riding off upon falseissues. There are, 
indeed, but two points of real importance 
touched upon by Mr. Fraser Rae. 

The question of the dots and the dashes in 
the date July 29th, 1769, will appear trivial to 
the reader, but this really is of some con- 
sequence. I can, however, add nothing to 
what I have said, namely, that the dashes in 
the date exist in Mr. Fraser Rae’s imagination 
only, and that anybody who is interested in the 
matter can see that this is the case by examining 
either the proof-sheet of letter xvi. in the 
Department of MSS. (27,776), British Museum, 
or in facsimile in Twisleton and Chabot. Mr. 
Fraser Rae now implies that the reproduction 
of the date on p. 131 of Chabot’s report is a 
forgery. If he will, as I have done, with the 
aid of a magnifying-glass, take the measure- 
ments between the different items, he will see 
that the only difference between the date on 
p. 131 and the same date in the ‘ Facsimiles,’ 

. 95, is that in the former case the block has 
n the more thickly inked. 

The letter which I have called the ‘‘ Apsley 
letter” was first published by Wheble in 
a.D. 1776, and (I think) again in 1792. It was 
not included in George Woodfall’s ‘ Letters of 
Junius,’ a.D. 1812 (the editio princeps), nor, to 
the best of my knowledge, in any subsequent 
edition. And of this letter Mr. Rae writes, 
‘*Its authenticity has never been disputed till 
now.” It is clear to me that Mr. Rae and I use 
words in different senses. 

Let me add that I perfectly understood what 
Mr. Rae said with regard to the ‘feigned ” 
hand, but did not and do not see its relevancy. 
Asa fact, all that George Woodfall says upon 
the subject is that ‘Tomkins the writing- 
master” was of opinion that the hand was not 
feigned (George Woodfall’s MS., B.M. 27,783, 
p. 21). It was on that point that I noticed a 
former miscitation of authorities by Mr. Rae. 

And here I leave the subject. If Mr. Rae 
does not care who wrote the letters of Junius 
he cannot mind surrendering his theories on 
the subject. C. F. Keary. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C., April 9, 1898. 
Mr. W. Fraser Rag has told us that 
a wag nage from the pen of Junius must be 
written in what is known as the Junian hand...... 
All the manuscripts of Sir Philip Francis are written 
in a hand unlike that of Junius......If it could be 
shown that he ever wrote a word in the well-known 
Junian hand, then it might be permissible to argue 
that the Junian manuscripts were written by him.” 
We have this desirable point now in evidence, 
for Sir Philip addressed verses to a young lady, 








under the name of Belinda, which were enclosed 
in a wrapper superscribed in the ‘‘ well-known 
Junian hand,” so we have the natural hand of 
Francis and the feigned hand of Junius pro- 
ceeding from the same source and at the same 
time. If, therefore, it is admitted that Sir 
Philip Francis may have written these manu- 
scripts, why is he not to be called the ‘‘ author” 
of the letters of Junius ? A. Hatt. 








Literary Ghossip. 

WE are glad to hear that it is not likely 
that the late Mr. Alfred Morrison’s mag- 
nificent ee will be dispersed by 
auction, although some of his other collec- 
tions may be brought to the hammer. 

Canon Gorz is editing a series of ‘ Essays 
on Church Reform.’ The Canon himself 
will write on ‘General Lines of Church 
Reform,’ and there will be articles on ‘The 
Original Position of the Laity in the 
Christian Church,’ by the Rev. R. B. Rack- 
ham; ‘The Actual Methods of Self-Govern- 
ment in the Established Church of Scotland,’ 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh ; ‘ An Ideal of 
Church and State,’ by Canon Scott Holland ; 
‘A Practical Ideal of Self-Government,’ by 
the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Lyttelton ; ‘Legal 
and Parliamentary Possibilities,’ by Mr. 
Justice Phillimore; ‘ Parish Councils,’ by 
Mr. H. J. Torr; ‘ Patronage,’ by Mr. 
Clement Y. Sturge; ‘Pensions for the 
Clergy,’ by the Dean of Norwich ; ‘ Increase 
of the Episcopate,’ by Mr. W. 8. de Winton; 
and ‘Church Reform and Social Problems,’ 
by the Rev. Dr. Fry. Mr. Murray is to 
publish the volume in the course of a few 
weeks. 


Mr. ©. F. Keary has finished another 
novel, which will be published in the 
early autumn by Messrs. Methuen. The 
name of it is ‘Vaux: a Journalist’; and, 
side by side with a phase of the “eternal 
interest” of our two-sexed humanity, 
it deals with a writer’s troubles concerning 
his artistic soul and the almost mystic 
influence which may be exercised by a 
creative mind. 

Mr. WHITAKER is going to make an 
attempt in a new annual, Whitaker's Naval 
and Military Directory, to combine, for the 
first time in one volume, a directory of the 
two services. It will be an annual directory 
containing a complete list of officers of the 
navy and army arranged under a single 
alphabet, and will consist of four sections, 
viz., an introduction, descriptive; an alpha- 
betical list of all officers on the active list, 
together with many of those retired in the 
navy and army; an alphabetical list of the 
whole of the vessels of the British navy, 
with particulars as to their tonnage, speed, 
armament, and station, together with a com- 
plete list of officers serving on those in com- 
mission; and a list of regiments of the 
army, giving the station of each battalion, 
company, or battery, and a complete list of 
the officers attached. 

Tue April number of the English Historical 
Review will contain articles by Sir Henry 
Howorth, M.P., on ‘The Early History of 
Babylonia’; by Prof. Prothero on ‘The 
Parlement of Paris’; by Mr. H. Havelock 
on ‘ The Cossacks in the Early Seventeenth 
Century’; and by Mr. F. P. Badham on 
‘Nelson and the Neapolitan Republicans.’ 
Mr. Badham maintains, as against Capt. 





Mahan, that Nelson had not received legal 
powers over Cardinal Ruffo at the time 
when he repudiated the treaty with the 
Republicans, and he criticizes severely the 
admiral’s conduct with respect to the garri. 
sons and to Prince Caracciolo. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr, 
Joseph Train Gray, who had for many years 
been connected with the publishing firm of 
Thomas Nelson & Son, Edinburgh, latterly 
as manager. Mr. Gray began life as an 
apprentice with Messrs. Nimmo & Son, 
At this time he gave all his spare 
hours to self-education, and then 
ceeded to study at Edinburgh University, 
Subsequently he prepared himself for the 
ministry, but his voice failing him, he 
resumed his early connexion with the pub. 
lishing trade. Entering the service of 
Messrs. Nelson, he began in the ranks, and 
gradually worked his way to the top of the 
business. Last winter his health broke 
down, and at the time of his death he was 
seeking renewed strength at Teneriffe. 


WE have received an excellent letter— 


unfortunately too long for us to print—from: 


the Rev. W. Greswell, defending his new 
book from our criticisms on the three points 
in which we found cause for unfavourable 
remark. He points out the enormous in- 

ortance of French Treaty rights on the 

ewfoundland shore, which were not in 
question between us, but only the extent 
to which French ships actually use it. He 
defends the work of recent British explorers 
in Africa as superior to that of Frenchmen, 
but inserts words of limitation, “in its 
organizing spirit,” which exclude the adven- 
ture of France east of Timbuctoo, west of 
Abyssinia, and on the Middle Niger and its 
tributaries. He discusses our note on his 
words as to the annexation of Germaa 
South-West Africa, but neglects to point 
out the terrible delay by the Cape Govern- 
ment in replying to Lord Derby’s renee 
communications—not that we wish to defend 
Lord Derby’s policy. 

Mr. MackenziE BE. writes :— 

‘*As numerous paragraphs have appeared, 
and are still appearing, which state that I am 
engaged on a book on the late Jean Ingelow, 
I crave your courtesy to permit me to say 
this is not the case. Beyond an article, — 
critical, accepted by an American ——s 
have written nothing about Jean Ingelow, nor 
have I been collecting materials for a memoir.” 

Tue friends of the late Mr. William 
Davies, the author of ‘The Pilgrimage of 
the Tiber,’ are founding a prize at the 
Queen’s School, Chester, for proficiency in 
art or in literature, as an expression of 
their regard for his memory. 


Tx two latest appeals for outside assist- 
ance in connexion with the ancient uti- 
versities are those made from Glasgow on 
behalf of the University Library and from 
Cambridge on behalf of the hall of the 
Union Society. The Glasgow University 
Court, it appears, pays an annual sum of 
7501. ‘‘for the ancient privilege of a copy 
of every book published.” 

THE process of “ municipalizing” the 
primary, secondary, and higher education 
of the large provincial centres in England, 
which has been applied in Manchester, 
Leeds, and several other great towns, 
being gradually extended over a wider 
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area. Bradford is now engaged in grading 
its technical college, mechanics’ institute, 
grammar school, and public elementary 
schools. 

Tue library and collection of autograph 
letters of the late Mr. Edward Walford, 
which Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
will sell on April 26th, include a most 
interesting copy of ‘Old and New London’ 
and ‘Greater London,’ the text being inter- 
Jeaved into nine large folio volumes (each 
of which is four inches or more thick), and 
extra-illustrated with an immense quantity 
of old views, portraits, maps, cuttings, MS. 
matter, &c. Beyond this remarkable col- 
lection of Londoniana there is very little 
that is remarkable—it is essentially a work- 
ing journalist’s library. The autograph 
letters are very numerous, and include 

imens written by celebrities in every 
walk of life. 

Mr. Sypvey 8. Paw.ine will occupy the 
vice-chair at the Booksellers’ Dinner, to be 
held in the King’s Hall at the Holborn 
Restaurant on May 7th. 

Mr. W. Capwatapr Davies, sometime 
assistant to the late Sir Hugh Owen in the 
secretariate of Aberystwyth College, and 
subsequently first registrar of the North 
Wales College at Bangor, has undertaken 
to write the history of ‘The University of 
Wales and its Constituent Colleges’ for 
Mr. Robinson’s series of college histories. 


By the courtesy of the Skinners’ Company 
the twenty-second anniversary meeting of 
the supporters of the Bethnal Green Free 
Library was held on Monday at Skinners’ 
Hall, Dowgate Hill, Mr. A. B. Kent, the 
Master of the Company, presiding. The 
report of the Library Committee urged the 
importance of increasing the maintenance 
fund to 1,000/., and pointed out that 500/. 
in donations and 500/. in annual subscrip- 
tions would be required to meet current 
expenses. The total number of readers 
registered was 50,487, and since the opening 
of the library 800,000 persons had been 
benefited by it. The accommodation in the 
— building is inadequate, and a new 
uilding is sorely needed. 

Mrs. GAMLIN, an amiable and accomplished 
hy, who wrote biographies of Romney and 

ady Hamilton, died on the 2nd inst. at 
Birkenhead. Her best works were those of 
local interest, ‘Memories of Birkenhead,’ 
‘“'Twixt Mersey and Dee,’ &c. She also 
compiled a monograph on the Pooles of 
Poole Hall, in Wirral. She had been in 
failing health for some time, but she left 
ready for publication a volume on ‘Nel- 
son’s Friendships.’ 

A new weekly Church paper, under the 
name of the Church Gazette, will appear on 
Thursday next. It is to be a review of 
liberal religious thought, representative of 
the Broad Church section. 

Miss CatHertne M. Putiurmore is about 
to publish through Mr. Elliot Stock a study 
on ‘Dante at Ravenna.’ Several illustra- 
tions from local photographs are included 
in the volume. 

A comarrrez has been formed at Leipzig 
for the purpose of commemorating by a 
monument the stay of Goethe at the Uni- 
versity of that town, which extended from 
1765 to 1768. We are also informed that the 
next annual meeting of the Goethe Gesell- 








schaft will take place on the 4th of June, 
when Prof. von Wilamowitz - Méllendorff 
will deliver the Festvortrag, taking for his 
subject the poet's Festspiel ‘Pandora.’ It 
may be of interest to learn that the daughter 
of the prototype of the heroine, Ulrike Frei- 
friulein von Levetzow, is still living. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include new Statutes made by the Govern- 
ing Bodies of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Emmanuel Oollege and Clare College, Cam- 
bridge (1d. each). 








SCIENCE 


oo 


The Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1896: the 
History of its First Half Century. Edited 
by George Brown Goode. (City of 
Washington.) 

Few buildings in the capital of the United 

States are more pleasing to the eye than that 

in which the staff and the collections of the 

Smithsonian Institution are housed. The 

Institution itself is one of the most note- 

worthy and useful of any in North Amorica. 

A native of Great Britain can regard it with 

as great pride as any citizen of the United 

States, seeing that its foundation was due to 

the generosity of one of his countrymen. It 
erpetuates the name of the Englishman 

Smithson, just as the University at Cam- 

bridge in New England does that of his 

fellow-countryman Harvard. 

The story of the founding of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and of the work which its 
regents have performed is narrated and 
commemorated in the large volume before 
us. The President of the United States 
has written a preface for it. He cites 
a few most appropriate words from Wash- 
ington’s farewell address, and adds, with 
good sense and point, that Washington’s 
‘desire was rendered practical thirty years 
afterwards by the bequest of James Smith- 
son, an Englishman.” In this case the 
honours are equally divided. If the repre- 
sentatives of the United States had not dis- 
played a praiseworthy capacity for turning 
an opportunity to the best account, the 
Smithsonian Institution would not have 
become a model to be praised and copied. 

Prof. Langley, its third and not least 
notable secretary, has contributed to this 
work a very clear and sympathetic account 
of James Smithson. The story of his birth 
and labours is concisely told, without undue 
reticence or exaggeration. He was born in 
1765, and for many years bore the name of 
Macie. Under that name he graduated at 
Oxford in 1786, and became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in the following year. Having 
obtained permission from the Crown to take 
his father’s name, which was that of the first 
Duke of Northumberland, he used that of 
James Smithson on November 18th, 1802, 
when reading a paper before the Royal 
Society. He was the author of as many as 
twenty-seven papers on scientific subjects, 
one of the most noteworthy being con- 
tributed to the ‘Annals of Philosophy,’ in 
which a method is described, which has 
been in general use till recent times, for 
detecting minute quantities of arsenic and 
mercury. He was a painstaking and in- 
dustrious seeker after and communicator of 
knowledge, and this was the more creditable 





because, as Prof. Langley writes, he was “a 
man of large means.” 

Smithson’s health was not good; several 
infirmities rendered life a burden. His later 
years were spent in Paris. He died at 
Genoa on June 27th, 1829, and his remains 
now lie in the English cemetery on the 
heights of San Benigno. He left his pro- 
perty, of which the money value was nearly 
105.0007. (with the exception of an annuity 
of 100/. to his servant), to a nephew, who 
was to enjoy a life interest in it and to 
whose heirs it was to pass absolutely, and, in 
the event of the death of this brother’s son 
without issue (subject to the annuity), “to 
the United States of America, to found at 
Washington, under the name of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, an Establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” 

The nephew who inherited his property, 
who was known afterwards as Baron Eunice 
de la Batut, died unmarried at Pisa, on 
June 5th, 1835. His mother agreed to 
make no claim on the estate, conditionall 
on being paid the small annuity for whi 
she asked and which she received. Andrew 
Jackson was the President of the United 
States when the bequest of Smithson was 
announced by him in a message to Congress 
as at the disposal of his country. Senators 
Calhoun and Preston opposed the acceptance 
of a bequest which they held Congress had 
no right to sanction; the majority thought 
otherwise, and a Bill giving the requisite 
authority became law on July Ist, 1836. 

Mr. Richard Rush, who had been Minister 
to England and France, was appointed to 
represent the claim of the United States 
to the bequest of James Smithson. He 
entered a friendly suit in our Court of 
Chancery in the name of the President of 
his country. Eight hundred cases preceded 
his, and in the ordinary course he ~— 
not have lived to obtain a decree in his 
favour. The delay had nothing to do with 
procedure in Chancery, about which much 
nonsense has been written by those who are 
ignorant of the facts. No human being 
could grapple with the work. Delay in 
Chancery was due to the impossibility of 
one man doing the work of two or three. 
The judges in the Courts of Common Law 
could then overtake the work before them; 
the Chancellor alone could not achieve what 
was possible with the assistance of colleagues. 
Since then the devolution of the work has 
made a cause in Chancery as rapidly dis- 
posed of as one in the Common Law Courts. 
At the present day an appeal cannot have a 
chance of hearing before the Supreme Court 
at Washington till three years have elapsed, 
so that the highest court of justice in the 
United States is not a model tribunal for 
the administration of justice. Our American 
brethren think that an undue prejudice 
exists against them in this country. They 
forget — many may not know — that 
George III. strained his conscience to per- 
mit the consecration of American bishops 
without their taking the oath of allegiance. 
Still greater friendliness to the new 
republic of the West was shown when Mr. 
Rush, by special favour, got a decree from 
the Court of Chancery many years before 
his turn came for making the application. 

The compilers of this work, with an 
absence of prejudice and partiality which 
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their less highly educated and scientific 
countrymen seldom display, write, on p. 29, 
that ‘‘ the success of Mr. Rush was due in a 
large degree to the extreme friendliness and 
consideration manifested by the British Law 
Officers, from the Attorney-General down, 
without which it would have been scarcely 
possible for him to have accomplished in so 
short. a period [less than two years] what 
in the ordinary course of events would at 
that time have required twenty or thirty 
years.” 

Sydney Smith, who did not know the 
difference between a State of the Union 
and the United States, invested and lost 
some of his savings in Pennsylvanian bonds, 
and he wrote as if the United States were 
responsible. The large sum representing 
the fund of the bequest of James Smithson 
was invested in bonds of the State of 
Arkansas by the American administrators of 
the trust. The State repudiated, or may 
have been unable to pay either principal or 
interest, and then the general Government 
assumed the liability. 

Yet the Englishman’s generous bequest 
was an apple of discord for many years. 
In the colonial days no New Englander pro- 
tested against the foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Harvard by an Englishman, nor 

ainst the addition of many books to the 
library of the University by Holles, another 
Englishman. Smithson’s bequest was large; 
the opportunity of utilizing it was greater 
than any bequest of books could ensure; 
and the only suggestion made by him, 
which was not in law a condition, was that 
it should be employed ‘“‘for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
In bygone days our Court of Chancery, 
being over-worked, acquired, as we have 
said, a reputation for dilatoriness; yet 
the work of that Court with regard 
to the Smithsonian bequest was ended 
within two years, whereas Congress occu- 
oa eight in determining how it should 

e employed, the result being the legal in- 
corporation of the Smithsonian Institution. 
James Smithson’s longing for posthumous 
fame was gratified. In Rhees’s ‘Smithson 
and his Bequests’ the following words, 
which may prove to be prophetic, are quoted 
from Smithson’s manuscript :— 

“*The best blood of England flows in my 
veins ; on my father’s side I am a Northumber- 
land, on my mother’s I am related to kings, 
but this avails me not. My name shall live in 
the memory of man when the titles of the 
Northumberlands and the Percys are extinct 
and forgotten.” 


The story of the rise and progress of 
the Smithsonian Institution is too lengthy 
for the limits of our columns. We may 
state, however, that a Board of Regents 
is the administrative body, and that 
the most notable men in the land have 
served upon it. Since it was constituted 218 
meetings have been held, and 50 volumes 
of reports, comprising 38,000 pages, have 
been presented to Congress. As in the 
British Museum, the actual control is exer- 
cised by the secretary. There have been 
three secretaries, each being a man of note 
and capacity. The first was Joseph Henry, 
who had been Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the College of New Jersey, and 
who made many discoveries in electro- 
magnetism; the second was Prof. Baird, 











who shares the fame of Agassiz in ‘the | 


department of natural history; the present 
secretary is Prof. Langley, who has few 
rivals in the field of solar physics. 

It is not easy to define clearly the position 
and work of the Smithsonian Institution. On 
p. 805 it is said of one department that its 
services might be expressed in three words, 
‘Record, Research, and Education,” and it 
is added that those words fairly represent 
the most important functions of the entire 
Institution. In the concluding chapter 
the objects and their performance are set 
forth in a paragraph : — 

‘*Tt would have been easy for the managers 
to maintain an exclusive theory,—to organize 
an academy of limited membership sitting with 
closed doors,—to claim precedence for the scien- 
tific officers of the United States Government, -— 
to surround all proceedings with an air of mys- 
tery and reserve,—and to claim that a territory 
once occupied by the Smithsonian belonged for 
ever to the original tenant, and should not be 
invaded. But nothing of this kind has been 
done in a period of fifty years. On the contrary, 
from its inauguration until now there is an un- 
broken record of friendly relations with every 
agency in the land devoted to the encourage- 
ment of learning. Without any patronage, 
without the power to bestow much pecuniary 
assistance, without the bestowal of diplomas, 
medals, or other badges of distinction, without 
any official or paternal control, without even 
the disposition to criticize or correct, the Smith- 
sonian has been and is the great auxiliary of 
science and education throughout the length 
and breadth of the land.” 

At the jubilee of the Institution, which 
this handsome and well-edited volume 
worthily commemorates, its prospects had 
never been brighter. Prof. Langley can 
confidently be relied upon to emulate the 
good work of the past and fulfil in the most 
admirable fashion the intention and injunc- 
tion of James Smithson, the Englishman 
who founded it, ‘‘ the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” 








ASTRONOMICAL LITERATURE, 


A New Astronomy. By David P. Todd, 
Ph.D. (American Book Company.) — The 
title of this work is perhaps somewhat unfortu- 
nate, not only because the adjective ‘‘ new ” is 
always of a transitory nature, but because it has 
become customary to apply the expression ‘‘ new 
astronomy ” to those branches of the science 
in which spectroscopy and photography form 
the great instruments of research. But the 
work before us is in fact a text-book (and a most 
useful one) on all branches of astronomy, and 
the adjective in question may be justified by 
the fact that these are treated in a way which 
is in many respects new. It is designed, we 
are told, for classés pursuing the study in high 
schools, academies, and preparatory schools. 
By giving greater prominence to the physical 
than to the mathematical facts of astro- 
nomy, the author has made every page of 
the book deeply interesting to the student and 
to the general reader. The illustrations form an 
important feature of the book. They include 
scenes from Prof. Todd’s own laboratory and 
from his expeditions, as well as reproductions 
from photographs by Dr. Roberts, Prof. Bar- 
nard, and others famed in astronomical photo- 


| graphy; while the able chapters on the 


astronomy of navigation and on gravitation 
show that all parts of the subject are explained 
in a way which cannot fail to be instructive. 
The work is also specially adapted for those who 
desire to keep abreast of the most recent de- 
velopments of the science. None the least 
interesting is the final chapter on ‘‘ Stars and 





, 


Cosmogony.” On the title-page is a vignette 
of Newton, below which is given as a motto hig 
famous expression, dear to all imbued with the 
scientific spirit, ‘‘ hypotheses non fingo.” And 
the frontispiece exhibits a view of a total eclipse 
of the sun. 


Knowledge. Vol. XX. (Vol. XII. of New Series.) 
—This excellent and well-known periodical jg 
now in its twenty-first volume, and the com. 
pleted twentieth volume for 1897 has recent} 
been issued. Ongeney started by the late Mr, 
Proctor as a weekly magazine of science, it wag 
under him converted into a monthly, and after 
his death carried on by Mr. Ranyard, who, alas! 
did not long survive his friend. Since the 
lamented death of the latter, the general editor. 
ship has been in the hands of the publishers, 
Messrs. Witherby, but the articles are all from 
the pens of authors eminent in their own lines, 
and the astronomical section is carried on under 
the care of Mr. E. W. Maunder, whose own 
contributions form an important feature; but 
special attention should also be called to 
those of Dr. Roberts and to the reproduc. 
tions of some of his photographs of nebula, 
a department of astronomy in which he may 
well be called facile princeps. Space does not 
admit of our speaking in detail of other portions 
of this volume, but mention must be made of 
the natural history articles of Mr. Lydekker ;- 
the value of these and of other articles is greatly 
enhanced by the excellence of the illustrations, 
which form, indeed, one of the principal features 
in Knowledge. 

The Observer's Atlas of the Heavens. By William 
Peck, F.R.A.S. (Gall & Inglis. )—It would not 
be easy to praise too highly this most excellent 
series of star maps, in which the author, avail- 
ing himself of the uranometries now in existence 
(the Harvard chiefly of the northern and the 
Argentine chiefly of the southern hemisphere), 
has laid down according to their magnitudes the 
places of 9,000 stars and other objects for the 
epoch 1900 on the scale of about five degrees of 
a great circle to one inch. The constellation 
boundaries are all carefully marked, and in order 
that (with the inevitable exceptions of Hydra 
and Eridanus) every constellation might appear 
complete in a chart or part of a chart, the 
whale number of charts amounts to thirty. 
Catalogues of the brighter stars, of double 
stars (with a series of diagrams), variable stars, 
star clusters, and nebuls, are added, and a 
useful table for ascertaining the stars visible at 
different dates and hours, also a particularly 
clear map of the moon, one foot in diameter, 
with lists of the most important formations of 
every kind, and a table of the principal ele- 
ments of the planetary system, from 
rather remarkably, the sun, its central 
commanding body, appears to be omitted. Very 
properly, the old constellation figures are not 
inserted on the star charts, the clearness of 
which they would greatly confuse ; but sketches 
of them are given in two separate large dia- 
grams, projected on the plane of the ecliptic. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

In the colonial report on Cocos-keeling and 
Christmas Islands (C. 8650—14 of 1897), besides 
several useful natural history notes, there is 4 
short description of three native dances. These 
are the Malengo, or posturing and 
dance to the accompaniment of a song and 
dance performed by men only; a dance per 
formed by men and women in pairs, ¢8 
partner standing opposite to the other, advancing 
and retiring with double -shuffle step and & 
gentle see-sawing motion of the body, finally 
crossing in a serpentine line ; and a dance some- 
thing like ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ the origit 
of which is doubtless European, and the only 
dance in which the partners take hands oF 
clasp one another. 

The official report of Sir A. Hardinge on the 
East Africa Protectorate (C. 8683 of 1897) com 
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tains many very valuable notes on the native 
tribes, and we are glad to observe that the 
Government appear to have printed it with- 
out curtailing the more permanently useful 

rtions relating to anthropological data. 
Roughly speaking, there are about twenty to 
twenty-five distinct tribes (including slave or 
helot tribes of nomad hunters) in the Pro- 
tectorate. Their organization is very loose 
and primitive, but they have totemism fully 
developed. They have no idols, priests, or 
temples, but there is a vague belief in a supreme 
being, who is identified with the sky, and hence 
betrays a more civilized origin. One tribe, the 
Gallas, profess to have once possessed a sacred 
book, the observance of whose precepts made 
them in former days the first of nations ; but 
unfortunately it was left lying about and 
was eaten by a cow; hence, whenever a 
cow is killed its inside is most carefully 
searched to look for the missing sacred volume. 
This curious legend is worth examining, we 
fancy, especially as there are other evidences 
of Christian traditions and observances, de- 
rived, it is supposed, from Abyssinia. The 
one spiritual belief common to all the races 
isa deep-rooted faith in magic. Circumcision, 
unrestricted polygamy, and the conception of 
marriage as a sale are almost universal among 
the tribes. Among the Wanyika all crime is 
atoned for by fines. A murderer must ‘‘ pay 
ten of his children or relatives” for ‘‘a life” 
taken by him—that is to say, he must hand 
them over absolutely to the tribe or clan of his 
victim, with which they become absolutely in- 
corporated. The tribal institutions are all of a 
loose character, there being very slight indica- 
tions of chiefship or council. 





SOCIETIES. 

BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— April 
6—Dr. Winstone in the chair.—Mr, Way exhibited 
an interesting collection of antiquities recently dis- 
covered, consistiug of a Romano-British vase, quite 
perfect and in fine condition, a food vessel, an urn, 
several small glass bottles, and the bones of the fore- 
arm of a young female, together with a finger-ring 
and several bronze armlets, which still encircled the 
bones at the time of discovery. These were all found 
in Southwark, as were also the following articles : 
an iron seal of the thirteenth century, made for 
some private owner for sealing the conveyance of 
his land, and two curious examples of the toys made 
in the shape of a cock which superseded the in- 
human use of the living bird in the Shrovetide 
sport of cock-throwing. Mr. Way also exhibited a 
British bead and a bone spearhead found in Thames 
Street.—A paper by Miss Russell, ‘On the Charac- 
ters of Wolsey’s Inscription now at Oxford com- 
pret with Older Ones in Scotland,’ was read by Dr. 

irch, 





ZOOLOGICAL.— April 5.—Lieut,-Col. H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, V.P., in the chair.—The Acting Secretary 
read a report on the additions to the menagerie 
during March, and called attention to an example 
of the Galapagan tortoise (7estudv reer), 
deposited by the Hon. W. Rothschild.— Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas exhibited and made remarks on some epeci- 
mens of a squirrel (Sciurus jinlaysoni) obtained by 
Mr. Stanley 8. Flower at Ayutha, Siam.—Prof. 8. J. 
Hickson read a paper on the species of corals of the 
genus Millepora. The author stated that thirty-nine 
species of the genus Millepora had been described. 
A prolonged investigation of the characters hitherto 
used for the determination of the species had proved 
them to be all unsatisfactory. An examination of 
the soft parts of a great many specimens of several 
forms of growth and from widely distant coasts had 
revealed no features that could be used for separat- 
ing species. In the author's opinion, therefore, there 
was Only one species of this genus now living, and 
the individuals of this species were capable of 
assuming a great variety of form, according to the 
conditions in which they lived.—Mr. J. Stanley 
Gardiner described the perforate corals collected by 

m in the South Pacific. Fifty-one species were 
mentioned, of which fifteen were described as new. 
~Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a paper on a new dik- 
dik allied to Madoqua kirkii, but much larger, which 

| been obtained by Mr. H. 8. H. Cavendish in the 
ps of Lake Rudolf, and was proposed to be 
led Madoqua cavendishit.—Mr. R. Lydekker, in 
Some remarks on the geographical races of the bant- 
ing (Bos sondaicus), suggested that the Burmese and 
Manipur forms should be given subspecific rank, for 


which he proposed the respective names of Bos 
sondaicus birmanicus and B. s. woodi, 
PHILOLOGICAL.—April 1.—Rev. Prof. Skeat in 
the chair.—Mr, W. H. Stevenson read a paper ‘On 
some Old English Words omitted or imperfectly 
explained in Dictionaries.’ 1. Bel-tid, a canonical 
hour, at which the bell for prayers rang: A.D. 816, 
“gt vii beltidum ‘ Pater Noster’ pro eo cantetur.”’ 
2. Cersihte, overgrown with cress: A.D. 975, “in 
cersihtan wyll” (at Madeley, co. Stafford). 3. 
Egpwirf, an agricultural implement, part of the 
tackle of a harrow, twelfth century. 4, For(e)yrp, 
fore - ploughing, a headland of a ploughed field, 
A.D. 854. 5. Furlong: “ field” was a great stretch 
of unenclosed arable land. It was divided into 
patches for ploughing, according to its shape; In 
a patch the furrows were parallel with one 
another. The length of each furrows-patch was a 
Surlong (divided into Jands, or ridges for draining 
urposes), and might contain six or more acres or 
ess than one acre, A.D. 962, &c. 6. Land, a ridge 
| in a ploughed field, porca, A.D. 931, kc. 7. Owen- 
gang an eighth of a ploughland, as much land as 
| could be ploughed by one team of oxen. The N. 
and N. Midland ploughland corresponds to the 
8. hide, which was divided into four yardlands or 
virgates, A.D. 963; and in the thirteenth century 
‘fan hide buton anes oxen gang,” one hide except 
an oxgang. 8, Sceald, shallow, A.D. 821, &c.: this 
would yield a modern shold (as beald does “‘ bold”), 
and with loss of d, like mole from mold, would give 
an etymology for “shoal.” It is in many names of 
laces, Shalford, Scalford, &c., and in “shalder,” a 
road, flat rush. 9. Seryb, shrub, underwood, not to 
be confused with the personal name Scrobb in 
Scrobbes-burh, Shrewsbury. 10. Strdd, marshy land 
(overgrown with brushwood or trees?), A.D. 889, 
&e., and occurring in local names as Strode, Strood, 
Stroud, aud its derivatives Strother and Struther. 
11. Styfic,a clearing in a wood, A D. 986, “ to Bede- 
gares styuic leage”: Stukeley is styfic-leah. 12. 
Trus, brushwood, A.D. 978: in 1573, “fellyng of 
trouse”’: Fitzherbert, “lay thy small trouse or 
thornes, that thou hedgest withall, ouer thy quick- 
settes.” 13. Wisce, a piece of meadow, A.D. 898, 
“an miclan wisce, vi eceres mexde.” This is the 
origin of local names in Sussex : Wish Oak, Wish 
Tower, and the surname Wish.—Dr. Furnivall read 
a paper ‘A Few Words not in our Oxford Dic- 
tionary’ : absterging (1597), acidified (1845), acquit- 
able (1440), acuity or point of a needle, sting (1597), 
adenoma (1873), admiraculous (1597), adogmatism, 
adrenal, adventist, adventurership, advisee, xgri- 
tudinous, egithognathous xsthesiometry, affrighting, 
a., aftrightedness (1597), aguise (1483), aldermoth, 
alevin, alienate, adj. (1597), alizarine, alkaliferous, 
almaseen (1734), amalgamationist (1838), ammonio- 
nitrate, -phosphate, &c., amure, anzrotic, animato- 
graph, ankle-vein (1597), angora-goat, anglo-papistic 
(1839), angionia, anchor-fluke, arragonite (1849), 
aplone, anureide, antimonetted, anthylic, anniver- 
sarian, angustura, ampelic, algraph, -y, adversity- 
hood, adenitis, acrolic, acidifiable, -ility, acetylide, 
accomouable, augite, astrolical (1597), astrachan fur, 
assiento, askewish, arseniferous, argenteal (1597), 
arcanic, Araber, aperation, aperte, vd. (1597), anti- 
quaile, sb, (1440), ante-mortem, anode, bair, balenic, 
bankermony (1846), barathea, bashing, basyloid, 
bean-meal, -straw (1597), bejerseyed, berberis (1597), 
and some hundreds of others. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— April 5.— 
Mr. W. H. Preece, V.P., in the chair.—It was an- 
nounced that 8 Associate Members had been trans- 
ferred to the class of Members, and that 47 candidates 
had been admittedas Students.—The last ballot of the 
session 1897-1898 resulted in the election of Lord 
Lister as an Honorary Member, of 3 Members, of 37 
Associate Members, and of 3 Associates.—The paper 
read was ‘ On the Electricity Supply of London,’ by 
Mr, A. H. Preece. 


MATHEMATICAL.— April 7.—Dr. Hobson, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Chairman communicated the 
following papers: ‘ An Essay towards the Generating 
Functions of Ternariants,’ by Prof. Forsyth,—‘ On 
Systems of Forces in Space of n Dimensions,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Young,—and ‘ Zeroes of the Bessel 
Functions,’ by Mr. H. M. Macdonald. 




















MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
4 hy Institute, 4}.—‘ Design of the Human Foot,’ Mr. Gerard 
th. 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘Sources of Commercial Indiarubber,’ 
Lecture I., Dr. D Morris. (Cantor Lectures ) 
Institute of British A 8.—‘L ic Arch in 
e United States,’ Mr. A. N. Paterson. 
. Ro —— 3.—‘ Phases of Art,’ Lecture I, Mr. T. C. 
jotch. 
Statistical, 5.—‘ Poor Relief in Scotland, 1791 to 1891,’ Mr. C. 8. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘The Elec- 











tricity Supply of Lo 

— Colonial Institute, 8. 3 

—  Zoologi 8).—‘The Breeding of the Dragonet (Callionymus 
lyra),’ B. W. L. Holt; ‘The Serricorn Coleoptera of 
St. Vincent, Grenada, and the Grenadines,’ Rev. H. 5. 
Gorham ; ‘Note on the Affinities of Paleospondylus gunni, 
‘Traq.,’ Dr. Bashford Dean. 








Surveyors’ I " from 1847 to 1897,’ Mr. 

J. Holden; ‘Lessons from Fire and Panic,’ Mr. T. ll; 

‘ Difficulties met with in a Land Agent's Practice,’ Mr. C. P. 

Hall; ‘Notes on the Construction of Town Buildings,’ Mr. 
H. Chatfeild Clarke. 

Microscopical, 74.—Exhibition of Diatoms, Mr. H. Morland; 

‘Some Organic Substances of High Refractivity available for 

ing Speci for under the Mi "4 

Mr. H. G. Madan; ‘I Ph icrography,’ Mr. 


E. B. Stringer. 

Meteorological, 7}.—‘Anticyclonic Systems and their Move- 
ments,’ Major E. Rawson; ‘Results of Observations on 
Haze and Transparency in 1897,’ Hon. F. A. Rollo Russell. 

Society of Arts, 8 —‘ Stage Mechanism,’ Mr. E. O. Sachs. 

British Archeological A jiation, 8.—‘ The Church and Well of 





Wen. 











St. Doulough, County Dublin,’ Mr. G. G. Irvine 
Geological, 8 —‘An Ebbing and Flowing Well at Newton Not- 
tage in Glamorganshire,’ Mr.G_ H. Madan; ‘ Petalocrinus,’ Mr. 
F. A. Bather; ‘ The Origin of the Auriferous Conglomerates 
of the Gold Coast Colony,’ Mr. T. B. F. Sam. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Some Leaders in the Poetic Revival of 
1760-1820,’ Lecture I., Canon Ainger. 
Bociety of Arts, 4}.—‘ Recent Railway Policy in India,’ Mr. H. 


Bell. 

Historical, 5—‘ The Meeting of the Duke of Marlborough and 
Charles XII., April, 1707,’ Mr. A. E. Stamp. 

Numismatic, 7. 

Chemical, §.—‘ The Carbohydrates of Barley Straw,’ Messrs. 
C. F. Cross, E. J. Bevan, and C. Smith; ‘Isomeric Bornyl- 
amines,’ Dr. M. O. Forster; ‘Some Derivatives of 
phenone,’ Dr. F. E. Matthews; ‘ Researches on Camphoric 
Acid,’ Dr. 8. B. Schryver. Ballot for the Election of Fellows. 

Institution of Electrical Engi 3, Di ion on ‘Cost of 
Generation and Distribution of Electrical a. 

Linnean, 8.—‘‘The of Dend * Prof. D. Camp- 
bell: ‘The yar of the Owls,’ Mr. W. P. Pycraft. 

Physical, 5.—‘ A Method of viewing Newton’s Rings,’ Kev. T.C. 

Porter. 

_ Instituti of Civil Engi 
Swansea,’ Mr. M. W. Henty. 

ae Institution, 9.—‘'The Recent Eclipse,’ Mr. W. H. M. 


stie. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Programme Music,’ Sir W. Parratt. 








s, 8.—‘New Cut Swing-Bridge, 











Srience Gossiy. 

Messrs. J. & A. CHURCHILL’s announcements 
include a new work on ‘The Blood: how to 
Examine and Diagnose its Diseases,’ by Alfred 
C. Coles, M.D., illustrated with six coloured 
piers and a fifth edition of ‘A Manual of 

ental Anatomy, Human and Comparative,’ by 
Charles S. Tomes, F.R.S., with about thirty 
new illustrations. The portion treating of com- 
parative odontology has been increased to meet 
the requirements of biologists. 


THERE will be an exhibition of diatoms by 
Mr. H. Morland at the meeting of the Micro- 
scopical Society next Wednesday evening. 


An electrical exhibition is to be held at Hull, 
opening on May 19th. Diplomas of honour 
and gold, silver, and bronze medals will be 
awarded to deserving exhibits; and for this 

urpose a number of well-known gentlemen 
have consented to act as jurors and referees. 
These include Sir Frederick Bramwell, Sir 
Douglas Galton, Prof. Fleming, Prof. Ayrton, 
and Mr. Charles Bright. The principal objects 
of the exhibition are those connected with the 
electrical development in lighting, transmission 
of power, telephones, and the economical appli- 
cation of electrical energy to prectines work ; 
and in view of the extension of the municipal 
electrical undertakings, the present is an emi- 
nently opportune moment for such an exhibi- 
tion. 

Messrs. ConsTaBLE include among their 
announcements for the coming season ‘The 
Simplest Living Things,’ by Prof. E. Ray Lan- 
kester,—‘ Science and Engineering, 1837-1897,’ 
by Mr. C. Bright, —and in ‘*Constable’s Technical 
Series,” ‘Electricity in Town and Country 
Houses,’ by Mr. P. E. Scrutton; ‘The In- 
ternal Wiring of Buildings,’ by Mr. H. M. 
Leaf; ‘The Electrical Equipment of Tram- 
ways,’ by Mr. Parshall and Mr. Parry; 
‘Electro - Metallurgy,’ by Mr. B. Blount; 
‘Auto-Cars and Horseless Carriages,’ by Mr. 
D. Clerk and Mr. W. Beaumont; and ‘The 
Steam Boiler,’ by Mr. H. H. Powles. 


Tue distinguished physicist Prof. Sal. Seb. 
Stricker, born in the year 1834 in Hungary, 
died on the 2nd inst. at Vienna. Dr. Stricker, 
who had to go through many hard struggles 
before he was appointed, in 1873, Professor 
Ordinarius of Experimental uiboloay and 
Therapeutics, was the author of a number of 
valuable scientific works and of numerous 
treatises which appeared in the publications of 
the Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 
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in Scotland: Motes, 

Camps, and Forts. By David Christison, 

M.D. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

An antiquary’s pastime for ten summers 
becomes public profit in this study of 
the primitive fortresses of Scotland. Ori- 
ginating in mere walks, but supplemented 
by excursions still more extensive over 
Ordnance sheets, the body of data grew 
into a series of admirable papers in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, and took shape as the Rhind 
Lectures of 1895, now collected in a volume 
which roughly classifies 112 rectilinear 
works, over 1,000 curvilinear forts, and 141 
moated mounds. They lie in places very 
often remote and hard of access, so that the 
numerous descriptions, and the 130 typical 
drawings, plans, elevations, and sections, 
constitute an invaluable addition to archzo- 
logical knowledge. No doubt the summary 
record they furnish is ia practically every 
case incomplete, but it is well entitled to 
large allowance as a pioneer contribution 
to a theme hitherto as a whole but little 
touched. Although sure to be supplanted 
in detail by fuller descriptions embodying 
future conclusions, these labours have the 
merits, and can scarcely fail to have the 
permanence, of a patient and competent 
original account of a great subject. Like 
Pennant and Grose in historical archi- 
tecture, the Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland leads the way in a 
survey of early fortification, though, unlike 
them, he never by any chance deviates 
into the picturesque. He seldom generalizes, 
hardly focusses his speculations at all, and 
concludes virtually nothing except that it is 
necessary to dig. Though submitting a good 
deal of general disquisition by the way, his 
best service is that he sums up so many 
facts and brings so lucid a descriptive 
sketch-book, taken largely from personal 
observation. 

Glancing somewhat briefly at the Roman 
occupation, he reminds his readers that 
out of twenty-four probable and other fifty- 
nine possible or alleged Roman camps— 
mostly rectilinear—not a dozen have been 
verified ; yet he endorses as at least inge- 
nious and sensible the criteria of structural 
resemblances on which General Roy based 
his inferences. He has cleared his mind 
of the doubt he at one time shared with his 
shrewd and learned coadjutor Dr. Macdonald 
as to the truly Roman and contemporaneous 
character of the multiple outer ramparts 
at Ardoch, Birrens, and two other places. 

The almost ubiquitous curvilinear forts 
he analyzes and groups, showing their local 
and other variations; their construction of 
earth, mixed earth and stone, loose stone, 
stone and timber, and vitrified stone; their 
shape, circular, oval, and oblong; their 
relative elevation of site; their territorial 
distribution; and their connexion with the 

lace-names dun, rath, lis, caer, chester, and 
urh, with interesting particulars of their 
local occurrence. How little is known of 
the interiors of these forts is reflected in the 
brevity of the chapter on that head. No 
object typical of either the stone or bronze 
age has been discovered in any fort, all the 
finds as yet made being assignable to the 


Early Fortifications 





iron period, a fact which can scarcely be 
said to narrow the margin of at least a 
thousand years for speculation. No test of 
form or structure has been devised to dis- 
tinguish period and race, or differentiate 
permanent tribal settlement or chieftain’s 
residence from temporary castrametation in 
war. Dr. Christison passes serenely on his 
agnostic way, untouched even by the aliure- 
ment of the multiple rampart. He might 
have been excused had he yielded to the 
temptation of suggesting that the Romans 
in Britain borrowed it from the aborigines. 

It is in his opening section, dealing with 
the motes, that his material chiefly reveals 
its capabilities of forwarding definite 
archeological history by tentative indica- 
tions of date and ethnology which only the 
spade can render secure. Following Mr. 
Clark in adopting the word, he defines mote 
as a conical, flat-topped mound, defended 
by a palisade—perhaps in this undervaluing 
the part the woodwork held in contemporary 
conception. He finds in Scotland 69 certain or 
probable examples, besides nearly 72 merely 
possible. North of the Forth he admits only 
9. The Solway counties have 117 out of 
the whole 141—Wigtown with 19, Kirkcud- 
bright with 65, and Nithsdale and Annan- 
dale with 33. These figures are subject to 
qualification, but beyond all question a 
quite exceptional share falls to the three 
south-western shires. The proportion of 
four-fifths, nevertheless, is so high as to 
awaken some distrust when contrasted 
with the fact that of fortifications of other 
types these districts furnish only about one- 
third. This renders the more needful a 
narrow scrutiny of the system producing 
variances so surprising. The mass of the 
information from other localities is drawn 
from the Ordnance Survey alone, whereas 
in Galloway and Dumfries the author, aided 
not a little by a rising archeologist, Mr. 
F. R. Coles, has obtained results approxi- 
mately exhaustive. Such a relative over- 
representation would account for much. 
We believe that the number of mote-like 
mounds beyond those south-western limits 
is capable of considerable expansion. Be- 
sides, there is an underlying preliminary 
assumption not less disturbing. Dr. Chris- 
tison, starting from a fixed and rather re- 
stricted conception of the mote, deliberately 
prefers it to the testimony of earlier cen- 
turies, and sets aside a large body of charter 
and other historical evidence of the most 
material value. For example, the recorded 
motes of Errol, Crail, Cleisch, Locherwort, 
and Seybeggis known to the author are ex- 
cluded even from his list of possibles, and 
there are not a few others probably not 
known to him—for he modestly waives the 
claim to be a medisvalist—such as Cro- 
marty, Kinrossie, Gladsmuir, Overton of 
Edgerston, Westerhall, and Glengarnock. 
It is a great pity a full tabular list was not 
compiled noting the dated record and appella- 
tion of each. The importance of this last 
particular is far greater than appears to be 
realized, because, although the enumeration 
of motes adopted as the basis of argument 
proceeds upon the inclusion of several not 
locally styled motes and the exclusion of 
several expressly so styled, their origin is 
discussed chiefly on the suggestions from 
the name, and on the footing that it may be 
primitive. 





In England, we are reminded, similar 
historic mounds were in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ dubbed ‘‘burhs,” though the 
term, in that sense, soon passed out of 
memory. Pains are taken to show that in 
Scotland ‘“‘burh” is not on record, either 
independently or as a suffix, associated with 
any mote. It is difficult, we are told, to 
explain why the moated mounds once called 
‘‘burhs” “were apparently never called 
motes by the English people,” and why 
they should be so pe Tj in Scotland—“ 
name which the English people seem never 
to have applied to them.” ce Dr. Chris- 
tison advances it as tolerably certain that 
the Scottish motes were the immediate pre- 
cursors of the Norman castles of masonry, 
Once he brushes the Saxon aside to make 
way for the possibility that, as the name is 
Norman, “‘ we should look to the Normans 
as the introducers of the Scottish motes,” 
Yet the last page of his treatise designates 
them ‘Saxon motes.” Amidst such con- 
trarieties the riddle of Dr. Christison’s 
opinion is hard to read. 


Whether the Norman found a mound— 


Saxon, Norse, or other—and, after perhaps 
remodelling, renamed it a mote, or whether 
he made the mote out and out himself, that 
is the question; and it has a weighty bear- 
ing on the attempt to determine the styles 
of early fortification, like those of early 


architecture. In a general way the suc- 
cession is reasonably plain. The Celtic 
ring camp or moa village was the 


robable type before as well as after the 
man period. The burh (or ‘“ weore”) 
in England was distinctive equally of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norseman. The Norman 
mote marked a great structural advance. 
A considerable and important interval 
elapsed before the holds of earth and 
wood referred to as castellum and mota were 
displaced by any general construction of 
fortresses of stone. The problem is the 
chronology of the mote in Scotland, and 
the more there is to say for the Norman 
the less is there to justify the exclusion of 
any charter-vouched instance from the list 
on which discussion must turn. If the name 
is practically the only one this type of struc- 
ture bears, it is the more likely to be primi- 
tive ; in any view, the word is vital evidence, 
and the earlier the example the better. To 
apply the term to merely mote-like mounds 
not locally known by it, and to deny it to 
structures not mote-like, although historic- 
ally bearing it—this is to obscure and mis- 
lead inquiry, to the probable confusion of 
the historic with the prehistoric, and thus 
to create a false tradition. Historically the 
name is not generic. Not every fortified 
mound was a mote, and to call a mounds 
mote when it has not been called so before 
is unscientific and very likely to miscall it. 
A central misapprehension in Dr. Christi- 
son’s comparison of the Scottish with the 
English motes is his singular ye Seen 
that the term was not applied to them by 
the English people. Now in Scotland the 
earliest mention he has been able to find 
of a mote nominatim is so late as 1430. 
In England by that time, quite con- 
trary to his assumption, the word had 
already in Anglo-Latin, Anglo-F 
and English had a continuous life 
about three centuries. Mota is not con 
fined, as he imagines, to charters; it 8 
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to be found frequently in the twelfth and j to be quoted at length by any writer in Pussy’s | prefixes an appreciative éloge. The work of 


thirteenth centuries used descriptively. For 
example, Mr. Clark, in his ‘ Medisval Mili- 

Architecture,’ shows that in 1225 the 
motes of Montgomery (evidently not a few 
in number, and comparable in situation, and 
possibly occasion also, with those of Gallo- 
way) were wooden fortalices on mounds. 
Suger, the French chronicler, half a century 
earlier, has the absolute gloss, ‘‘in mota 
scilicet turre lignea superiori,”’ proving how 
in France, as in England, men thought 
rather of the tall erection than of its base. 
By the fourteenth century, as Morris, Skeat, 
and Stratmann show, ‘‘mote’’ meant in 
England sometimes the mound, but oftener 
the building or castle on its top—a transition 
paralleled in the careers of ‘‘castle,”’ ‘‘ peel,” 
and “‘donjon.” ‘To this day in North Eng- 
land the great motes of Wark-on-Tyne, 
Brampton, and Liddell are capital exemplars 
of the epithet still attaching to the mounds. 
Wark suggests that the Norman name might 
be superimposed and secondary, yet in the 
absence of proofs of such supersessions in 
Scotland, its widespread currency there is a 
phenomenon much easier to understand if, 
as in the case of “‘ peel,” the technical novelty 
of the work itself explained the special 
name. Besides, there is the highly possible 
contingency overlooked by Dr. Christison 
that a Norman date does not need Norman 
hands, and that in motes as in cathedrals 
an imitative fashion may well have gone 
north, and castles of wood—more specific 
and organic than mere palisades — have 
preceded towers of stone. The problem is 
not of isolated Scottish concern, but neces- 
sitates close re-examination of received 
opinions on eleventh and twelfth century 
fortification in England as affected by Mr. 
Round’s brilliant demonstration of the im- 
portance of the distinction between fturris 
and castrum or castellum, a knowledge and 
application of which would have sensibly 
increased the point and value of the 
theoretic and inductive portions of this 
highly meritorious book. Had Dr. Christi- 
son looked through Mr. Round’s eyes at 
the evolution of Mr. Clark’s castles, and 
then taken the trouble to examine twelfth- 
century chronicles for himself, his some- 
what nebulous indecision might have yielded 
to the difficulty of withstanding three con- 
clusions—(1) that the mote was a great type 
in the castella of the Anarchy; (2) that in 
1170-2 it was an appreciable element in 
the English conquest of Ireland; and (3) 
that its prevalence in the Solway region 
and on the Carrick border may be—in part, 
at least — accounted for by the recorded 
construction of numerous munitiones and 
castella in Galloway, for the subjugation of 
that wild province, between 1159 and 1187. 
Constructed and held as some of these 
fortresses were by ‘“‘ Francigens,’’ what 
wonder if tradition preserved for them their 
Norman name ? 





A Book of Cats, being a Discourse on Cats, 
with many Quotations and Original Pencil 
Drawings, by Mrs. Chance (Dent & Co.), is 
a small book filled with spirited, though 
extremely slight, sketches of cats. The 
best part of the book is Mrs. Chance’s col- 
lection of excerpts from the testimonies of many 
cat-lovers, such as Théophile Gautier, Pierre 
Loti, Matthew Arnold—whose ‘Great Atossa’ 
is a masterpiece of ironic verse, which deserved 





‘Golden Book ’—and Baudelaire—the most sym- 
pathetic adorer who has been moved to illus- 
trate ‘‘the enigmatic and sphinx-like side”’ of 
feline nature. Mrs. Chance herself seems to have 
been fortunate in knowing a cat who was not 
only teachable, but grateful. Having compiled a 
sort of cat-anthology, our author and artist 
has done well, but she would have done better 
had she given a catalogue of cat-painters, such 
as Gottfried Mind (1768-1815), who was the 
greatest of them until M. Lambert came on 
the scene. 

Mr. A. Riscuerrz, Linden Gardens, W., has 
sent us a number of permanent photographs, 
printed in carbon, of sketches and drawings by 
Constable, the reproducing of ‘which is highly 
successful. The originals are in the British 
and South Kensington Museums, to which 
they were given by the artist’s sister. Their 
not having been published before imparts 
additional interest to these transcripts, but 
their intrinsic merits are so great that even 
this attraction is small in comparison. The 
originals are mostly in chalk, Indian ink, 
and pencil, and among them is the sketch in 
the first-named material for ‘The Leaping 
Horse’; another reproduces ‘ Abingdon’ with 
the Thames in front. Studies of trees and old 
buildings, boats, roads, woodlands, cottages, 
form the staple, the most acceptable of which 
are from University College, Oxford, trees at 
Hampstead, the canal at Newbury, a bridge at 
Hendon, a windmill, and a boat under cover. 
The least excellent are those executed with a 
brush, so that, despite the skill of the draughts- 
man, they are characteristically slovenly and 
blotted. The best is the brilliant and firm 
* Windmill,’ which is in black chalk. 








ORIENTAL NUMISMATICS. 


THE third volume of the Catalogue des 
Monnaies Musulmanes de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale) con- 
tains the description of the coins of the 
Egyptian and Syrian dynasties from Ahmad 
ibn Tflfin in a.p. 880 to Timan Bey, 1516, 
who was crucified by the Turkish conqueror 
Selim over the Bab Zuweyla at Cairo. The 
total number of coins described is 1,148, which 
is a quarter more than the number of the corre- 
sponding portion of the British Museum collec- 
tion ; but the French catalogue contains a great 
many duplicates and practically illegible coins 
which would not be mentioned in the English 
catalogue. The strongest series (450) is that 
of the Mamliks, but it is also the least inter- 
esting or historically valuable, though the rare 
issues of some short-reigned Sultans, such as 
Bereka Kan and Selamish, are worthy of notice. 
The Fatimid series of 330, though superior in 
number to that in the British Museum, is 
smaller by thirty or forty pieces than the cor- 
responding series in the Khedivial Library 
at Cairo, and is singularly barren in rare or 
remarkable mints or inscriptions. The mint 
Teyma in Arabia is, however, unique. This town, 
on the Darb el-H4jj from Damascus to Medina, 
was of importance in the early Arab days, but 
that a Fatimid Caliph should have struck a gold 
coin therein 1120 seems exceedingly improbable, 
unless it was issued specially for the pilgrimage, 
in which case copper or silver would have been 
a more useful metal. The name, however, is 
clear enough in the phototype, though of course 
without diacritical points. The Ayyibid dynasty 
is well represented, and a son of Saladin, the 
Sultan Muhsen, hitherto unknown to numis- 
matics, appears on one coin. Kal‘at Ja‘bar as 
a mint, and Ayyibibn Tughtegin as ruler of the 
Yemen (striking a coin at Ta‘izz in a.H. 608), 
are also noteworthy. The unqualified ascription 
of coins to Mayy&farikin, although no mint- 
name occurs on them, is to be deprecated. 
The ‘Catalogue’ was prepared by the late M. 
Henri Lavoix, to whose memory M. Babelon 





revision, indexing, and seeing through the 
press has been ably performed by M. Lavoix’s 
successor, M. Paul Casanova. The form and 
get-up of the book are, as in all French Govern- 
ment publications, much superior to the style 
adopted in the British Museum Catalogue, 
upon which, however, in every detail of arrange- 
ment and description, it is strictly founded. 
We hope vol. iv. of this indispensable work is 
well advanced. It is known that the Biblio- 
théque is specially rich in the Seljak series, and 
the publication of the Mesopotamian and Persian 
dynasties is awaited with interest. 

M. Casanova has also published an 
Inventaire Sommaire de la _ Collection des 
Monnaies Musulmanes de S.A. la Princesse 
Ismail (Paris, printed by Protat Fréres, 
Macon). He does not explain how the Khedive 
Ismail obtained possession of this collection, or 
by what title he took it away with him on his 
expulsion from Cairo ; but the late Rogers Bey 
used to tell the story with much humour. The 
considerable number of duplicates in gold points 
to the late Khedive’s er of the im- 
portance of treasure. he whole collection 
reaches a total of over 5,000 coins, but of these 
quite 1,500 are duplicates, and a large number 
are obviously illegible rubbish. The general 
character of the cabinet is commonplace. There 
is not a rare mint (except Fil and El-Kasr el- 
Fakhir ?) from beginning to end, and this, taken 
with the indiscriminate heaping-up of dupli- 
cates, shows that the collection must have been 
thrown together anyhow by some one who was 
ignorant of Oriental numismatics. This hap- 
hazard collector, however, could not help in- 
cluding a few unique specimens, and to these 
M. Casanova has drawn attention in his preface. 
Especially remarkable are the Omayyad dirhems 
with the words (in the obverse field), **‘ Mine 
(ma‘din) of the Prince of the Faithful in the 
Hijaz.” The issues of the Salikid Mohammad 
ibn ‘Aliat Rayy in a.H. 316; of the rebel Ahmad 
el-Khujestani at Hert in 268, and of another 
rebel, Subkari, mentioned by Ibn-el-Athir ; 
two examples of Danishmendids, and some 
late Ortukids, are also valuable additions to 
numismatic evidence. M. Casanova omits to 
signalize the remarkable dinar of the Fatimid 
El-Mu‘izz with the mint-name Misr and the date 
a.H, 343. The coin pretends to have been struck 
in Egypt fifteen years before El-Mu‘izz conquered 
the country in 358. There is a similar pro- 
phetical coin, but of the year 341, in the 
Khedivial Library at Cairo. M. Casanova 
explains the incomplete and ill-arranged con- 
dition of his inventory by the fact that he had 
only a month in which to class, identify, and 
describe 5,000 coins. - Egyptian princesses are 
always ina hurry. Still we do not see why the 
author could not have avoided so many supple- 
ments and post-supplements by rearranging as 
the sheets passed through the press. However, 
the inventory gives a general idea of the con- 
tents of the collection, and M. Casanova hopes 
to prepare a more detailed account of it at some 
future time, when, no doubt, the marshalled 
ranks of notes of interrogation which form a 
line down the margin of so many pages will 
give place to definite dates. How ably M. 
Casanova can treat of a special branch of 
Oriental numismatics may be seen in his 
admirable study of the ‘Numismatique des 
Danichmendites,’ recently published, in which 
he exhausts existing materials, and _ rectifies 
various errors and misattributions of his pre- 
decessors. It is a model monograph. 





fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue exhibition at Guildhall, which is to con- 
sist entirely of French pictures, will not, owing 
to the difficulties attending its formation, be 
opened to the public before the end of May, 
instead of, as was originally intended, during 
the present week. 
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Tse Burlington Fine-Arts Club, having col- 


lected a number of pictures of the Milanese and | 
allied schools, has invited members’ friends to | 
see them from to-day (Saturday) till the 26th | in forming his famous collection, and was also 
| of signal service to Sir Richard Wallace. Quite 


Tue Treasury has taken advantage of the | without any solicitation on his part, M. Jules 
C. L. Eastlake from the | 


prox. 


retirement of Mr. 
National Gallery to effect a noteworthy saving | 
in the salary of his successor, Mr. H. H. | 
Turner, who instead of Mr. Eastlake’s 875l. 
is to have only 3501. a year. The post is thus 
brought on a level with that of the Keeper of 
the Millbank Gallery. The latter, if not the | 
former likewise, will rise by 20. annually to 
5001. 

Mr. DountHorneE exhibits a collection of | 
Col. R. Goff's drawings ‘From Cairo to 
Assouan’ from to-day (Saturday). 

Messrs. CHRISTIE will sell on the 30th inst., 
with the collection of the late Mr. J. H. Renton, 
of Park Lane, besides some noteworthy draw- 
ings by Mrs. Allingham, D. Cox, Mr. B. Foster, 
E. Frére, and Mr. Alma Tadema, several small 
pictures in oi] by Mr. J. Brett; Elmore’s 
‘Columbus at Porto Santo’; Mr. Fildes’s 
‘Playmates,’ 1877; Mr. Hook’s ‘Mushroom 
Gatherers,’ 1879, ‘A Signal on the Horizon,’ 
1857, and ‘Castle Building,’ 1882; Linnell’s 
*‘Noonday Rest’ and ‘The White Cloud’; 
Millais’s ‘The Order of Release,’ ‘The Black 
Brunswicker,’ ‘Yes!’ ‘ Urquhart Castle,’ and 
* Afternoon Tea,’ as well as minor instances by 
Sir E. J. Poynter, J. Stark, E. M. Ward, and 
Marieschi. Many of the works which the same 
auctioneers will sell to-day (Saturday) and Mon- 
day next from the Grant Morris collection are 
described in ‘The Private Collections of Eng- 
land,’ No. LXXVII., Athen. No. 2968. 


Tue following engravings were sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods on the 5th inst. : 
‘The English and French Dressing-Rooms,’ 
after Ansell, by P. W. Tomkins, 36]. ‘ Variety,’ 
after G. Morland, by W. Ward, 33/. ‘Morning, 
or the Higglers preparing for Market,’ and 
‘Evening, or the Postboy’s Return,’ after G. 
Morland, by D. Orme, 261. 


An exhibition of pictures by the late C. P. 
Knight, whose ‘Speeton Cliffs,’ * Barley Har- 
vest on the Welsh Coast,’ and other sound and 
brilliant landscapes are fine examples of the art, 
will be opened to the public in the Carlton 
Galleries, 46, Pall Mall, from the 18th inst. 
(Monday next) until Saturday, the 14th prox. 


Tue Fourth Annual Report to the Secretary 
of State for Scotland by the Commissioners and 
Trustees of the Board of Manufactures, 1897, 
has been published. To the National Gallery 
of Scotland J. Phillip’s ‘La Gloria’ has been 
added, a gift of Mr. Findlay, and Mr. Findlay 
gave 10,000/. for the external and internal 
decoration of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. The Commissioners have appointed 
Mr. W. Hole to execute the mural decorations 
of the central hall and ambulatory. The last of 
the old buildings obstructing the view of Dun- 
blane Cathedral from Main Street has been 
removed. 


We greatly regret to hear of the death of 
M. Charles Yriarte. He was born in Paris in 
December, 1832, and bred an architect ; but he 
first made himself generally known as a war 
correspondent, employing his pencil as well as 
his pen in his communications to the Monde 
Illustré regarding the Spanish campaign in 
Morocco and the fighting in Umbria and Naples 
in the following year. He subsequently became 
a contributor to many journals and wrote a 
number of books, including an _ excellent 
study on Goya; but the work which 
drew general attention to him was his charm- 
ing volume ‘La Vie d’un Patricien de 
Venise.’ He followed this up with an excel- 
lent work on Venice, a companion volume on 
Florence, and an admirable monograph, ‘Un 
Condottiere au XV. Siécle,’ which was a 





| frequent, and he did not share at all in the 


study of the Malatestas of Rimini, especially 
Sigismund, the lover of Isotta. Besides doing 
all this literary work he assisted Lord Hertford 


Ferry made him an Inspector of Fine Art in 
1879, and in 1894 he became Inspector-General. 
His official duties curtailed his leisure, and of 
late years he has not published anything. 
Endowed with great industry, wide knowledge, 
and artistic accomplishments (he used to contri- 
bute to the Salon des Aquarelles), he was at the 
same time a most honourable and amiable man 
and a charming companion, full of good talk and 
ready anecdote. His visits to London were 


Anglophobia too frequent among his country- 
men. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“An effort is being made to preserve the fine 
medizval belfry tower of the cathedral at Ravello 
above Amalfi, which has been condemned as unsafe. 
No rebuilding of the tower is contemplated, but it 
is estimated that about 3001. is required to prevent 
the old tower being a source of danger and to reopen 
its original windows, several of which have been 
blocked up during the last two centuries. The 
Italian Government will contribute in proportion 
to the sum which can be raised by voluntary con- 
tribution ; but Ravello, as all who have visited it 
must know, is so poor a place that no money can be 
raised on the spot beyond a small sum collected by 
the local clergy. Contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
Reid, Palazzo de Rufoli, Ravello, or to C. C, Lacaita, 
Esq., Selham, Petworth.” 

Dr. RupotF HeBervey has forwarded to the 
Vienna Archzeological Institute a report of the 
latest excavations in Ephesus, upon which one 
hundred workmen have been employed. A 
theatre of the Roman period which has been 
laid open has an auditorium of three rows of 
seats and an orchestra. A well-house of Ionic 
style in its neighbourhood had a fountain 
adorned with lions’ heads as its waterspouts. 
In the rubbish with which the well-house was 
choked the workmen found masses of earthen- 
ware lamps, fragments of terra -sigillata, a 
statue of Nemesis with a palm-branch and a 
cornucopia, and a griffin with a globe in one of 
its claws and the rudder of a boat in the other. 
It has also been found that the water was 
conducted through earthenware pipes to the 
considerable elevation of ninety métres above 
sea-level. The temple district of the Artemisium 
was supplied with water from a great distance 
through stone pipes. Traces of magnificent 
buildings of the year263 before Christ have been 
discovered, but Dr. Heberdey observes that no 
definite conclusion as to the significance of 
these last discoveries can be offered until the 
completion of the excavations now in progress. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


REOPENING OF THE ALEXANDRA PaLace.—‘ The Messiah.’ 
CrysTaL PaLace.—Saturday Concerts. 


Amone the few musical events in London 
which for the moment command record of a 
special natureis the reawakening of the Alex- 
andra Palace to activity as an art centre on 
Good Friday with ‘The Messiah,’ under the 
direction of Mr. George Riseley, who had 
under his control a very large force of 
choralists, with Miss Marie Duma, Madame 
Belle Cole, Mr. Charles Chilley, and Mr. 
Charles Copeland as the principal vocalists. 
Now that the building on Muswell Hill is 
again available for concerts, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that, in accord- 


ance with the public proposition of the 
directorate, much will be done there for 
music in the immediate future. 

Mr. Manns being still unable to take his 


Palace Concert last Saturday afternoon, and 


gave perfect satisfaction to all present, 
The Symphony was Beethoven’s No. 2 in 
D, which went exceedingly well; and the 
other items for orchestra alone included 
Gluck’s Overture to ‘Iphigénie en Aulide,’ 
with, of course, Wagner’s close, and Weber's 
to ‘Der Freischiitz.’ The two Dances of 
the Blessed in the Elysian Fields, from 
Gluck’s ‘Orfeo,’ were also given. The 
bright, clear method of treating pianoforte 
works which always characterizes the efforts 
of Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg was fully appa. 
rent in her reading of Chopin’s Concerto in 
F minor, in which, however, the original 
tied Pe eigen accompaniments were un- 
ortunately used. Later in the programme 
Mile. Kleeberg played solos by Handel, 
Mendelssohn, and Liszt with much charm. 
Miss Rosa Green gave satisfaction as the 
vocalist in the effective air ‘‘ Amour! viens 
aider ma faiblesse,” from M. Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson et Dalila,’ and the beautiful 
aubade ‘Beneath a hawthorn,” from Sir 


lected opera ‘The Troubadour.’ Mr. 
Renard, the leading violoncellist of the 
orchestra, played an Arabian dance (curious 
in phraseo. By and not very clear as to its 
meaning) by Jean Renard. This completed 
the scheme. 








Notes of a Music Lover. By Lady Helen 
Craven. (Bentley & Son.)—This is at the first 
blush a disappointing volume. It is in the 
main a sort of invertebrate novel with very 
little interest. The author says, in her pro- 
logue, ‘‘I am afool. I always have been. I 
must have been born so.” We cannot echo the 
lady’s opinion, for she is unquestionably clever, 
though perhaps eccentric. Moreover, she is not 
invariably accurate ; for she speaks of hearing 
Spohr’s anthem ‘“‘ As pants the hart,” and then 
she asks whether Spohr was really religious. 
He certainly was, like all the t masters in 
music, but he did not write an anthem ‘“ As 
pants the hart.” The piece in question is 
adapted from a soprano solo and chorus in one 
of his oratorios, supposed to be sung on the eve 
of the Crucifixion, the opening line being 
‘*Though all Thy friends forsake Thee.” She 
says, ‘‘ A well-taught Christian tires of his trite 
faith”; further on, ‘‘The English are not 4 
musical nation, whatever their apologists may 
say.”” We had been taught to believe that in 
the Elizabethan era England was the most 
musical nation in Europe, and though there 
was a long and terrible reaction, owing to 
revolutionary troubles, a revival has now set in, 
and at the present time more music of the 
highest class can be heard in this country than 
in any other. The wonderful success of our 
leading schools and academies affords further 
testimony to the renewed vitality of the art. 
Towards the close the book becomes more 
interesting, but at the best it is a somewhat 
rhapsodical utterance. 

English Minstrelsie: a Monument of English 
Song. Edited by S. Baring-Gould. Vol. VIII. 
(Edinburgh, Jack.)—This is the concluding 
volume of a very interesting and valuable 
work, for if English song is not so piquant 
as Irish or Scotch, it has characteristics of 
its own which should be carefully cherished, 
and this the editor of these books and _ his 
coadjutors have endeavoured to do in a faithful 
manner. As in the former volumes, there is 
an elaborate preface, in which the history of the 
ditties is fully set forth, and to musicians 
this cannot fail to be interesting and instruc- 
tive. Many of the lyrics are old favourites, 
but others are not so well known as they should 
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the staff and the tonic sol-fa notations, and the 

fault we have to find is that the accom- 

iments are in some instances too elaborate, 
that is to say, not in keeping with the songs as 
originally written. Nevertheless this does not 
detract much, if at all, from the value of the 
york, which is indeed ‘‘a monument of Eng- 
jish song.” 

Unper the heading of The Bispham Album 
of Classical Songs has just been published a set 
of ten rarely heard Lieder by Schubert and 
Schumann. Messrs. Forsyth issue this book, 
the songs being supplied by Mr. Bispham with 

ession and breathing marks. The words 
of some of the lyrics are from English sources, 
snd of those which are originally German new 
translations have been made by Mr. Bispham 
snd Mr. Paul England. 

We have also on our table History of the 
Birmingham Festival Choral Society, by Andrew 
Deakin (Birmingham, Cornish Brothers), a read- 
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sble pamphlet by a local writer who is well 
ified to deal with all that is musical in the 
Midland town. 


Pusical Gossiy. 


Goop Fripay concerts were more numerous 
than in any previous year, and the lofty cha- 
racter of the programmes, whether in the nature 
vi uratorio or miscellaneous, and the perform- 
ances, speaking generally, surpassed those of 
any previous year. ‘The Messiah’ was given 
ina more or less shortened form at the Albert 
Hall, the People’s Palace, the Alexandra 
Palace, and other places. ‘The Redemption’ 
was well rendered in the Queen’s Hall in the 
afternoon under Mr. H. J. Wood; and sacred 
concerts of every kind were offered in all dire» 
tions, that is to say, in London and the pro- 
vinces. 


As regards Verdi’s new sacred compositions, 
to which reference has a ly been made, it 
should now be said that the ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
roduced on Thursday evening last week in 
aris, seems to have produced a good impres- 
sion, though as to this amateurs in London 
must judge when the work is placed before 
them. Similar remarks will apply for the 

nt to the ‘Te Deum,’ which is declared to 

Roman Catholic in spirit and well worthy of 
the master who penned the ‘ Manzoni Requiem.’ 
Closer attention will, of course, be paid to these 
works at an early time. 


THE programme of the last concert of the 
Stock Exchange Orchestral and Choral Society 
at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening 
included Mozart’s Symphony in « minor, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Athalie’ and Sullivan’s ‘In 
Memoriam’ overtures, Mackenzie’s ‘ Bene- 
dictus’ for violin, &c. Miss Marie Brema 
was the vocalist, and Messrs. Arthur W. 
Payne and A. E. Cooke were the conductors. 
The general efficiency of the association has 
been well maintained during the past season. 


Tue New Italian Opera Syndicate is the title 
of a body now in course of formation, with the 
idea of performing so-called grand opera for at 
least six months of the year in the metropolis. 
The theatre selected is the Olympic, which is 
certainly commodious, though not well situated. 
A long lease has been secured, and the intention 
isto perform in turn every description of work, 
from Bellini to Wagner. The orchestra and 
chorus are to be secured, if possible, from La 
Scala, Milan. Among the directors is Col. J. H. 
Mapleson, whose services to the lyric drama, 
chiefly at Her Majesty’s, in past years should 
not be forgotten. On paper the novel scheme 
seems too ambitious, but it should have the good 
Wishes of amateurs. 


Tae programme of the Leeds Festival next 
October is now shaping itself, the principal 
features being already arranged. The meeting 
will open on Wednesday morning, the 5th, 











with ‘Elijah,’ and in the evening will be pre- 
sented a new cantata, ‘Caractacus,’ specially 
written for the festival by Mr. Edward Elgar, 
and one of Tschaikowsky’s orchestral suites. 
Prof. Villiers Stanford’s ‘Te Deum’ will prove 
the principal attraction on Thursday morning, 
and will be followed by Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Concerto and Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater.’ In 
the evening a setting of the familiar hymn 
‘The Foe behind, the Deep before,’ penned for 
the festival, will beoffered, together witha Wagner 
selection. On Friday morning will be heard 
a Symphony in p of Mozart, and Bach’s Mass 
in B minor, which is always heard to the utmost 
advantage at Leeds. The evening ‘programme 
will include a Symphonic Poem by Herr 
Humperdinck, specially written, Dr. Hubert 
Parry’s ode ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and Schu- 
bert’s Symphony in c, No. 9. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s new cantata, particulars of which are 
not yet to hand, will be given on Saturday 
morning, and succeeded by Handel’s now rarely 
heard ode ‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ The festival 
will end in the evening, Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony being already fixed upon as the 
principal feature in the programme. At a meet- 
ing of the general committee, a few days ago, 
Mr. Alderman F. R. Spark stated that all the 
work was well in hand, though a few revisions 
might have to be made. This may be necessary, 
but the scheme as it stands certainly offers no 
ground for cavil. 

Mr. Fow er writes :— 

“Will you kindly insert a correction of an error 
in the excellent review of the ‘ Life of Dr. Dykes’ 
in the Athenaeum of April 9th? In the year 1861 
the University of Deshem, not Dublin, conferred 
on Mr. Dykes the honorary degree of Mus.Doc.” 

Herr THEODORE WERNER, whose violin re- 
citals last season were a success, is announced 
by Mr. Ernest Cavour to give four historical 
recitals illustrative of the development of 
‘*virtuoso violin music,” similar to the per- 
formances recently given by him, at the request 
of Prof. Niecks, at the Edinburgh University. 
They will take place at the Steinway Hall on 
the evenings of April 22nd, May 9th and 24th, 
and June Ist next. Mlle. Eva Cortesi will be 
the vocalist. 

Mr. E. H. THorne has arranged to deliver 
three lectures on ‘English Church Music’ for 
the Royal College of Organists on May 18th 
and 25th and June Ist, at 6 o’clock, with illus- 
trations by a choir. 

THE new Parisian illustrated musical pub- 
lication, La Revue Internationale de Musique, 
promises to be a success, for it is well got-up 
and well edited. It will be issued fortnightly, 
and will be ‘‘absolument éclectique et indé- 
pendante.” 

A sErizs of four lectures on ‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen’ will be given by Mr. G. C. Ashton 
Jonson at the Small Queen’s Hall on May 5th, 
12th, 19th, and 26th. The lecturer will be 
assisted by Mr. Edwin H. Lemare. 

Bruneav’s ‘ Messidor,’ based on Zola, pro- 
voked some contention at first in Brussels ; but 
it is now said to have awakened enthusiasm. Let 
it be acknowledged, nevertheless, that the French 
musician’s operas ‘ Le Réve’ and ‘L’Attaque du 
Moulin’ have not won much, if any, acceptance 
in this country. 

M. Risxy-Korsakorr’s latest opera, ‘Sadko 
of Novgorod,’ is said to be a marked success in 
Moscow. The musical stage works of this 
Russian composer are as yet entirely unknown 
in London. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Orchestral Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
National Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Miss E. Purcell’s Recital, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Werp. M. Lamoureux’s Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Misses Patterson and Rihll’s Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Tuurs. MM. Kowalski and Wolff's Pianoforte and Violin Recital, 
3, Salle Erard. 
Miss Regina de Sales’s Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Royal rept hers Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Mr. Arthur lheim’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
— Crystal Palace Concert, 3. 
— Miss Helen de Wolverley’s Concert, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Mr. H. Channell’s Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 
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DRAMA 


—_—— 


THE WEEK. 


ADELPHI.—‘The Heart of Maryland,’ a Drama in Four 
Acts. By David Belasco. 

RoyaLty.—‘ Julia,’ a Play in Three Acts. By Arthur 
Sturgess, 

Stranp.—‘ J.P.,’ a Farcical Comedy in Three Acts. By 
Fenton Mackay. 


So far as they have yet been seen, the 
Easter productions—to use the term in 
an elastic sense—are numerous rather 
than important. The most ambitious is 
the American drama at the Adelphi—a 
piece with one sensational effect and no 
special message for an English public. 
To deal first with the effect—that of a 
woman swinging by the clapper of a bell, 
which is rung for the purpose of giving 
warning of the escape of her lover, a 
prisoner. This is thrilling, no doubt—as 
thrilling as the passage of Blondin across 
a rope at a giddy elevation. Granting that 
the woman—presumably, but not actually, 
the heroine of the piece—were to lose her 
hold, or anything in the machinery were to 
give way, the executant of the feat would 
be maimed or injured. Artifice and illusion, 
meanwhile, are so skilfully employed that 
it looks as if she would be dashed to pieces. 
Here, then, is an unmistakable sensation 
for the public. Whether it is healthy, 
artistic, or ennobling may well be doubted. 
The play, meanwhile, in which it occurs is 
commonplace, conventional, and obscure. 
English knowledge of the aspects of the 
American subjugation of the Southern 
States is not accurate enough to enable 
us to judge of the significance of all that 
is done; and when soldiers, prisoners, dis- 
guised fugitives, and spies are mixed up on 
the stage, the pictures presented are un- 
impressive and blurred. The contrasts, 
moreover, between the horrors of war an 
the frivolities of a are crowded into too 
small a space. It is true that in plague- 
stricken cities or on the slopes of a volcano 
revelry is often at its height, and it is pro- 
bable that women will in the midst of 
internecine war preserve their appetite for 
conquest. When, however, the cannon are 
booming without and the long strings of 
wounded are crawling in for shelter, the 
exercise of female fascinations and the dis- 
play of female skittishness are apt to look 
more than a little heartless. ‘The Heart of 
Maryland’ has little to recommend it except 
the scene of silencing the bell. Its characters 
are purely arbitrary, as is, indeed, its 

TO Nothing whatever springs from 
Sasiatie logic, and the actions of the various 
personages are unconvincing when they are 
not extravagant or absurd. At a —_— 
theatre, such as the Adelphi, these thin 
count for little. It is to an ps pe pub- 
lic as natural that a lady should wander 
alone, inevening dress and décolletée, through 
yesterday’s battle-field as that the villain 
should know no pause in his villainy, but 
pass from crime to crime until Nemesis 
claims him. No difficulty, accordingly, 
attended the acceptance of the piece, and 
though the least sophisticated spectator 
must have felt that the proportion of traitors 
to combatants was abnormal, the whole, so 
far as it was understood, was acceptable. 
Mr. Maurice Barrymore, who played the 
hero, is known as an excellent actor. The 
opportunities afforded him were few, how- 
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ever, the strongest scenes being reserved 
for the heroine and the villain. The latter 
was played with picturesqueness and force 
by Mr. Morgan. In a long and very 
arduous part Mrs. Leslie Carter displayed 
much power and resource, and showed her 
possession of a well-studied method. Her 
acting was, none the less, deficient in 
inspiration and charm. 

‘Julia,’ at the Royalty, must be regarded 
as an entertainment rather than a drama. 
It aims at nothing more than displaying 
the talent of Miss Louie Freear in a series 
of characters, for to this, though the cha- 
racters are nominally but two, it practically 
amounts. Quick changes of costume are 
accomplished by the diminutive actress. 
These things are trick rather than art. One 
of the characters she plays is a household 
drudge. In this she is no longer content to 
show a few almost unconscious touches of 
pathos in a comic impersonation. She pur- 
posely sentimentalizes, it may be said over- 
sentimentalizes, the part. Her acting is 
clever, but no such comic creation is seen 
as she exhibited in ‘Oh! Susannah!’ 

‘The J.P.’ at the Strand is diverting, and 
will probably be a success. It runs on 
familiar lines, showing the troubles of a 
supposedly virtuous English gentleman 
who, when he crosses to Boulogne, feels 
justified in indulging in proceedingsin which, 
amidst his own surroundings, he would not 
dream of venturing. The piece, which has 
been seen in many country and suburban 
theatres, is brightly written and genuinely 
entertaining, and seems likely to secure an 
enduring success. Mr. Lionel Rignold plays 
the hero. 








Das Ni iel von Newcastle-on-Tyne. Heraus- 
= roa von Ferd. Holthausen. (Gothenburg, 

ettergren & Kerber.)— Like several other 
important English towns, Newcastle had its own 
cycle of miracle plays, which were performed 
on Corpus Christi Day by the various trade 
guilds. The titles of the plays and the com- 
panies by which they were severally presented 
are known from the town records; but the 
only one of the pieces that is known to be 
extant is the Shipwrights’ play on the appro- 
priate subject of ‘Noah’s Ark,’ which is pre- 
served in Bourne's ‘History of Newcastle,’ 

ublished in 1736. The statement of Mr. 

toddart that the MS. of this play still exists in 
the Newcastle archives appears from the in- 
quiries made by Prof. Holthausen to have been 
based on erroneous information. The copy in 
Bourne is thus the sole authority for the text, 
and unfortunately it is obviously far from trust- 
worthy. It is in modern spelling, and the 
transcriber evidently was unable to read the 
MS. with any tolerable approach to correctness. 
He seems in many es to have written 
down what he guessed to be the general sense, 
without troubling himself about the preserva- 
tion of rhyme or metre. Very likely the MS. 
used by Bourne may have been, like the extant 
MSS. of the Chester mysteries, a more or less 
modernized copy of the end of the sixteenth 
century or later. Under these circumstances 
considerable boldness of conjecture is not only 
permissible but necessary, if any satisfactory 
restoration of the text is to be accomplished ; 
and indeed absolute certainty, in many places, 
is hardly to be hoped for. Prof. Tolibeanen 
has not attempted to restore the original spell- 
ing, but he has introduced such emendations as 
seemed to him to be required by the sense or 
the versification. These emendations are cer- 
tainly characterized by the editor’s well-known 
ingenuity, but we do not think that they always 








hit the mark. The first four lines in Bourne’s 


text read as follows :— 

Deus incipitur [sic]: 

Ere was this world that I have wrought 

No marvel it is, if I do show; 

Their folk in earth I made of nought : 

Now are they fully my foe. 
Prof. Holthausen substitutes ‘‘Fre” for Ere, 
and turns do show into ‘‘dos how,” explaining 
the last word by a reference to the O.E. hogian, 
which he renders ‘‘to be troubled, to care.” 
He also appends to the fourth line the words 
‘“‘T know.” We should prefer to read some- 
thing like this :— 

Me rewes this world that I have wroght; 

No marvel it is if I destrow 

Thas folk on erthe I made of noght; 

Now are they fully my foe. 


The omission of the initial M presents no difti- 
culty ; the place of the letter would probably 
be left blank in the MS., to be filled in by the 
illuminator with an ornamental capital. Several 
others of Prof. Holthausen’s corrections (such 
as ‘*They shall be stroied in water and sand,” 
for Bourne’s ‘‘They shall be stormed through 
stress of storm”) appear to us more than doubt- 
ful, though we do not clearly see what the true 
reading may have been. For one thing, the 
extreme probability that a line may have fallen 
out here and there renders it difficult to feel 
confidence in emendations which have no other 
ground than the improvement which they make 
in the rhymes. We cannot at all accept the 
editor’s suggestion that ‘‘ by Dolphin, prince of 
dead, we must understand the French dauphin, 
the identification of whom with the prince of 
hell is easily intelligible in view of the national 





hatred between the French and the English.” 
That Prof. Holthausen’s editorial work contains | 


does not reach his usual standard. The plc 
itself, which contains only about two hundrec 
lines, has little intrinsic interest, being de- 
cidedly the poorest of all the extant plays on 
the same subject. 





*LOCRINE’ AND ‘ SELIMUS.’ 


I HAvE recently discovered a fact in connexion 
with one of the ‘‘ Doubtful Plays,” ‘ Locrine,’ 
which may be of interest to some of your 
readers ; it is that in this play and in ‘ The 
Tragical Raigne of Selimus,’ &c., there are 
several passages almost identical, and many pre- 
senting strong resemblance. ‘Selimus,’ one of 
the latest of Dent’s ‘‘ Temple Dramatists” series, 
is attributed by Dr. Grosart—on good grounds, 
I think—to Greene. My impression is that 
‘ Locrine ’ is the later play of the two. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from this: 
(1) Greene is the author of ‘Locrine,’ and 
according to his wont he uses up in it his old 
stock ; or (2) the unknown author of ‘ Locrine’ 
has been guilty of beautifying himself with 
Greene’s feathers. 

That, we know, is one of the accusations 
brought against ‘‘ Shake-scene” by Greene, 
and curiously enough the supposed initials of 
‘* Shake-scene ” (W. S.) are found on the title- 
page of ‘ Locrine.’ P. A. Danten. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

Mr. Courtenay THoRPE’s adaptation of ‘The 
Light that Failed’ of Mr. Rudyard Kipling con- 
stitutes the opening piece at the Royalty. It 
deals with a portion only of the novel, from 
which it differs also in having what is supposed 
to be a happy termination. When the light 
fails, Maisie, summoned by Torpenhow, returns 
to the despairing painter, owns her love, and 
promises to be in future his eyes. Not too 
easily comprehensible to those unfamiliar with 
the original is the piece, which is powerful, 
though grim and repellent. Mr. Courtenay 
Thorpe played the hero with earnestness, and 
was supported by Miss Ruth Mackay as Bessie, 
Miss Furtado Clarke as Maisie, and Mr. Atherley 


‘eth,’ ‘ 
many good points is a matter of course, but it ¢ pniecs from ‘The Merchant of Venice’ and ‘A 





as Torpenhow. 


‘A Warm MEMBER,’ a one-act comedietta, 
by Mr. Pryce Seaton, which has been added t) 
the bill at Terry’s, does little to strengthen it 
The novelty shows the changes of front, in orde 
to retain his seat, of a member of Parliament, 
whose character is conveyed in his name of 
Trimmer. It is played by Miss Vera Beringer 
Mr. Leitch, and Mr, Stuart Champion. : 

Tue Criterion reopened on Wednesday with 
two performances of ‘ The Liars.’ 

‘Tue Cousin From AvustRaLia,’ by Mr 
Sydney Blackburn, with which on Monday the 
Opéra Comique reopened, is a three-act fare 
of primitive design and workmanship, wholly 
unsuited to the London public. It was acted 
with more energy than success by a company 
new for the most part to the capital. ‘ Blunders 
announced as a new and original comedietta, was 
also given. After two performances both piece 
were withdrawn, and the theatre was once 











more closed. By RHO. 

Mr. Forses Rosertson and his company} MRS. 
have been playing during the week at the vat 
Grand Theatre, Islington, in ‘ Hamlet,’ in JOAN 
which their reception, after their return fron zoe 
Germany and Holland, has been eminently SECO 
cordial. : aor 

THE death is announced, on Easter Eve, of 4 BE 


WM’. Samuel French, the well-known theatrical 


publisher. His editions of plays, too numerow [By Mrs. 


to mention, had been before the public ia 
y>ars, and were familiar everywhere. 

‘for next week Mr. Ben Greet will give 
ai the Métropole Theatre, Camberwell, a series 
of Shakspearean performances, including ‘ Mac- 
meo and Juliet,’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ with 





‘summer Night’s Dream.’ Three separate 


~ ets will apparently be seen: Miss ge 


The V 


McIntosh, Miss Italia Conti, and Miss Dorothea jBy Mrs 


Baird. 


Tue Avenue Theatre will reopen with ‘The 
Club Baby,’ a farcical comedy, in which Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. W. T. 
Lovell, Miss Vane Featherston, and Miss Beatrice 
Ferrar are announced to appear. 


A New York correspondent writes :— 

“The pupils of the American Academy of the 
Dramatic Arts and Empire Theatre Dramatic School, 
New York, a combination over which Mr. Franklio 
Sargent presides, gave on March 24th, at the Empire 
Theatre, a performance unique in the annals of the 
American stage. The second Towneley Shepherd's 
Play (‘Secunda een > Shakspeare’s ‘The 
Winter's Tale,’ Acts IT. and I s and a contemporary 
New York drama ‘A Duel in Wall Street,’ were 
brought together, giving us a dramatic ‘rapid 
transit’ across five centuries. Mr. Farrelly’s bril- 
liant New York drama (in one act) represents a duel 
of speculators trying to ruin each other (a Lea 
tvpewriter being in the case), and passes in a W: 
Street office ; the Shakspearean acts pass without 
change of scene in a tapestried gallery ; and the 
miracle play in an old London street, in front of a 
booth (on wheels) decorated with cross, spear. &c., 
above the booth being a room, with white sheets 
for curtains, which are drawn aside by the actors 
for two of the scenes, the final scene being that of 
the Virgin Mary, the holy babe lying on straw at her 
feet, when the three rude shepherds, clad in shee 
skins, bring their humble gifts. Very oreditable 
care was taken to reproduce the ancient play. The 
fifty or sixty spectators on the stage, gathered by 
blowing of horns, were picturesque in th 
variegated costumes, and stood around or sat 01 
the ground; they showed eager interest in the 
comic parts, and hissed the rogue Mak plentifully, 
one girl shouting out his name when the shephe' 
were in doubt as to who had stolen their — 
The whole performance, and especially the mirac! 
play, gave satisfactory evidence that the dramaitit 
art is fistoricall and genuinely studied in the New 
York school, and that the American stage has a fait 
prospect of being well supplied with competent 
actors.” 





To CorRESPONDENTS. — P. R.—W. H. A.—T. D. A, O.- 
G. W. N.—W. F. D.—H. T.—received. 

W. v. B.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 

F. M. B.—Forwarded. 

P. R.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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By Rhoda Broughton. 








By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. 
AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 


The GREATER GLORY. 
MY LADY NOBODY. 


By J. gemma LE FANU. 


IN a GLASS DARKLY. 
HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
BETWEEN the HRATHER and the 
NORTHERN SE 
The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. 


DEN. 
TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. 


YOUNG MISTLEY. 





A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 





By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGKTHER. 
SEAFORTH. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLE. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


By BARONESS TAUTPHGUS. 
The INITIALS. 
QUITS! 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The THREE CLERKS. 


By E. WERNER. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 
SUCCESS : and How He Won It. 


By HUGH WESTBURY. 
AOTE. 


THE NOVELS OF 


et AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
to 
an it, ’ 
“| BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS 
mi e 
18 of , . . 
nger, Each Work can be had separately, uniformly bound, price 6s. 

with a 

LATEST ADDITIONS. 
- YOUNG MISTLEY. By the Author of ‘Prisoners and Captives, &c. 
“i CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castle. 
a ACTE. By Hugh Westbury. 
el “DEAR FAUSTINA.” 
leces 
™” jt) RHODA BROUGHTON. By EGERTON CASTLE. 
“DEAR FAUSTINA.” CONSEQUENCES. 

pany 
the GOOD-BYE, SWEBTHWALT! By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. paige Be 
<q Kor "WISELY bu but TOO WELL. Sif ONARLES DANVERS, 
” SHOOND THOUGHTS. By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. UNCLE SILA 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” The ‘ FIRST VIOLIN.” 
@, of A BEGINNER. ALDYTH 
rial | + SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS ? BOR and AAR: 
Prous By Mrs. ALEXANDER. PROBATION 
‘it | gr DEAREST FOR. 5 Eebtes o ee. 

E AUSTEN. KE. CLE 
give oe complete Edition of Miss Toe, ecco his NATURAL 
ries n’s Works is Messrs. Bentley’s.) 
Mac Fits SUSAN, and The WATSONS. | By LILY me ALL 
with} MANSFIELD PA : : 
1‘A] NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PER- Ley a of a DAY. ANONYMOUS. 
arate 
of pes By Mrd -- tee EDWARDES. |... w. E. NORRIS. 
thes {By Mrs. Ww. K. CLIFFORD. A GIRTON 
AUNT USAN FIELDING. THIRLBY HALL 

‘The 
Ms THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
trice 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


Each complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. sold separately, in red cloth, 
gilt lettered, price 2s, 6d. ; or, in green cloth, price 2s, 


SALE OVER TWO MILLION COPIES. 


EAST LYNNE. 460th Thousand. 

The CHANNINGS. 180th Thousand. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 150th Thousand. 
The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT, 90th Thousand. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS, 105th Thousand. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 65th Thousand, 

ROLAND YORKE. 130th Thousand. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 50th Thousand. 
MILDRED ARKELL, 80th Thousand, 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 68th Thousand. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 60th Thousand. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 65th Thousand. 
The RED COURT FARM, 70th Thousand. 

WITHIN the MAZE. 97th Thousand. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 60th Thousand. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 50th Thousand, 
OSWALD CRAY. 52nd Thousand. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 45th Thousand. 
DENE HOLLOW. 50th Thousand, 
EDINA. 40th Thousand. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. 60th Thousand. 
The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. 15th Thousand, 
POMEROY ABBEY. 40th Thousand. 

COURT NETHERLEIGH. 36th Thousand. 

The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 40th Thousand. 

The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. 15th Thousand. 
ASHLEY. 15th Thousand. 

BESSY RANE. 42nd Thousand. 


38rd Thousand. 





ROSA N. 


CAREY. 


OF THE NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES 
NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES, 
WEE WIFIE, 


AND 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL 


are ready, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d., and they will be followed 
by the rest of the Novels on the following dates : — 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT .... 


WOOED and MARRIED 
HERIOT’S CHOICE ... 
QUEENIE’S WHIM ... 
MARY ST. JOHN 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS 
FOR LILIAS ... 

UNCLE MAX... cai 
ONLY the GOVERNESS ..... 
LOVER or FRIEND? 
BASIL LYNDHURST 


SIR GODFREY’S GRANDDAUGHTERS | 


The OLD, OLD STORY 
MISTRESS of BRAE FARM 


April 19, 1898. 
May 133" 5, 

. June VS er 

July Ee 
... August BG oie 

. Septemberl5, ,, 
October 13, ,, 
November 15, ,, 

.-. December 14, 

. January 17, 1899. 
February 14, ,, 
March 5 Mig 

.. April Tae’ 
May 1G.» 


Each Novel may be obtained separately in 1 es crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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, ’ 
MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. MR. MURRAY’S NEW EDITION OF 
COMPLEDE CAP4OGUR pot eo pitin THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON 
_— s 
Medium 8vo. 18s. net. AFFT) 
TO BE C ETE : 

The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter emaeedicclagine is — 
CRANE. With 200 Illustrations. : . ° op. P. 

“Many books of design have appeared lately; none is | VOl. I. of the POETRY will be published on WEDNESDAY, 20th inst. Crown 8vo, 6¢, }.'2.7:: 
— like bt = wy none so generally interesting ee — ee 
and readable.”— Ma ette. : 

“‘ This collection of lectures delivered by Mr. Crane to the JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. a on 
Manchester School of Art will interest all who care for ean 
Hoge And — 3 oe ona or ~ ~. ogg value hb 

e student or the apprentice in handicraft. It is a 
book that was wanted, for it occupies a place between the N O Li | C E. im 
hard and fast catalogues of design, such as Owen Jones's aoc bed 
* Grammar of Ornament’ and such works r* ag vlan 8. ; ~ a 
ly Chronicle. 
eap. tin. Se, net. MR. MAX PEMBERTON’S New Noveljiru 
The ROYAL GALLERY at HAMPTON *soment. 
a aap cm ng x ao — Cata- 
jogue oO} e Pictures in the Queen’s Collection at that ¢ “4 W. 
Palace, with Descriptive, Biographical, and Critical KRONSTADT he E “ 
Notes, Revised, Bolarged, and Tilustrated with 100 Plates. ) will be Pp ublis d on D Or 
ERNEST LAW, B-A., Author of ‘A History of The T 
ee ESDAY NEXT, April 20, pri to 
NEW EDITION OF CONINGTON’S VIRGIL. N. S YU 2 DI 
VIRGIL. Vol. I. (containing the » ap | PYCS 6s. HER 
= and Georgics). Edited by the late JOHN “ 
CONINGTON, M.A., and H. NETTLESHIP, M.A., late at 
on us s Professor = Latin 4 gt of Oxford. = 
ion. vised by F. HA ELD, M.A., “ 
Gurist Cees, Ochch. Demag Ovo. 10s. 02. CASSELL & COMPANY, LimrrTEp, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. —_ 
: eid and 
ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. MATHILDE BLIND’S POEMS. wrk of t 
NEW VOLUMES. 
DUMB-BELLS. By F. Graf, Orion A SELECTION FROM the 7 
Gymnastic Club. With numerous Illustrations. 1s. THE P OE M M ATH A, 
OFGEE TOURING’ Bra. w. S OF ILDE BLIND. |"%: 
‘ourist Editor of Cycling, and i it. i 
sometime Hon. Sec. Camb. Univ. Bicycle Club. Illus- a _ enn repr Si eens re The at 
trated. 1s. Parchment gilt, 7s. 6d. Edition de Luxe, on Japan paper, in vellum, 10s. 6d. net. binding, 
‘* Mathilde Blind was one of the three or four women of her generation who possessed the divine spark of jal 
B E LL’S C ATH E D = AL SE RI ES. The little book before us will preserve what is best worth preserving.” — Times. ot so as DRAI 
NEW VOLUMES. London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. v 
Fully illustrated, in mag ry! 8 og cloth cover, Cron 
crown Svo. 1s. . Cac: Fy 
HEREFORD. By A. THE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE. OUBNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES.— Haz 
y Hugh Fisher. CHARLES EL 
Gat as teen CLXXXIX. APRIL, 1898. Price 2s. 6d. GEO 
ons. .., Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s. 6d. ae very valuable addition to Contents. 
NORWICH. By C.H.B. Quennell P — School Guardis Mr. H. Archer Thomson on the Treatment of Endowment Assurance ane 
With 38 Illustrations. ° London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. Policies in Periodical Valuations. With Discussion. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. READY APRIL 18, price Five Shillings. m4 a: With Discussion, Valuation of Endowment Assurances ia f SU 
SWEETING, M.A, With 61 illustrevions. HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. | Actas Note OmPonns Survivorship Annuity. aie 
Full Illustrated Pro Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L. LL_D., and R. L. POOLE, The Institute of Actuaries. “A 
apectus of Series post free. int e Unversity o of Magdalen (ex 7 Lecturer in Diplomatic London : ©. & E, Layton, Farringdon Street. or 
BY ROBERT BRIDGES. ‘Ihe Early , History of | vadyionia, tg te Rulers of Shirpurla or A BOOK OF COMFORT AND GOOD COUNSEL FOR ALL. 
EROS and PSYC HE ‘a P oem in <a tof Posts — Pron Sroety Kate: Red-lined Edition, prettily printed and bound for presentation. 
enchant tae te me ee in Twelve The Cossacks in the Early Seventeenth Century” By i ‘Havelock. A XEAR-BOOK of GOOD COUNSEL: § oww 
of Apuleius. By ROBERT BRIDGES. Becond Edition, | Notes sm! Documents ‘the Chronology of Theophanes in the Eighth ee en ae re ey ee CRIT 
Revised. Printed on am made Paper at the Obiswick Century. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L.—Pope Sylvester II. and BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FROM OVER THE TOMB,’ &c. 
Frost. Feap 80.8, ne ay Ee ae Got ex, it ovr rent. ra 
rn ins its oO: _ us: a ’ 0S. 
SHORTER P Oo EMS. By Robert Correction. By Professor Liebermann. LL. bi the Forged Bull to Limp cloth, gilt over red, rounded corners, 4s. net. 
BRIDGES. Fifth St. Augustine's, Canterbury. x J. H. Round.—Aa Fifteenth- ESS. 
abaaiio Miner — Feap. 8vo. printed on Contary Assessment of Wages. By bles E, A. Mearthar—Lady J. Bale & Sons, Great Titchfield Street, W.; and all Booksellers. on 
Fee Tim Rana Seemter ie eae ay ae ace tunes | [HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
5 Coleman.—Autobi ye y of Arebbish op xo 2 y the late Re Made in Three Sizes at REN. 
BO as N S LI B RA RI ES tian gra be, DD —British Converts to Cath iciem in Paris, 1702 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. lates 
. Ristnae: af “heohe, Alger. of Periodicals.—List of Recent Hi 1 Not until you write with a “SWAN” will you realize its inestimable | —__— 
770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each (with few ‘Publications. cent Historical | value, The most prolific writers of to-da onounce it as a 
exceptions). F London : Longmans, Green & Co. It adds RE. to celerity ami ountat in writing, TWO 
All book-lovers and literary students, d al ; Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- § NEW R 
forming libraries, large or small, should PR pond gyn — ype soo ms a at ae vee =. 
— mee of a 8 + Fan from any Bookseller, or direct PHILOSOP HICAL | me RANSACTION S of the MABIE, DD & Die BARD, 08, Cheapside, B.C-; 4 LAL 
rom the Publishers. TY. 9% Regent Seat We London; and 3, Exchange Street, Mancheste 
This Series of nearly 800 Volumes contains well-edited and Contents of Series A 1897 (Vol. 190). = sets ait . BR 
well-peinted te of a of the great, Cieasie Prose Price 1. 8s. 6d. ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. “A se 
cipal Latin and Greek Writers, and of pw Nove Aha (With Seventeen Plates.) ACCIDENT AND DISEASE ASSURANCE. J} iivicei 
ern Euro terature, Modern Versi 1. The TUTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE of AUGUST 9, 1 ’ 
and Antiquarian Authorities, and aomianoas ye ym ; Expedition to Kié Island. By Prof, J. Norman Lockyer. sues — ager x be 5 pepe yaaa ALL 
ence. 2. On BOOMERANGS. By G. T. Walker. ‘ 
Amongst the recent additions are— 8. On the ORIENTATION of CERTAIN GREEK TEMPLES and the ’ : 
ES of thei ‘ E AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. RV: 
The LAY ofthe NIBELUNGS. Metric. | samazctsirsenpation, peRtED, trom, AbrnO. | FR, 80) 
ally Translated from the Old German Text by ALI on the same subject published in the ‘Transactions’ of the ESTABLISHED 1849. CLAIMS PAID 8,850,000!. “YU, 
pen ap and Edited by EDWARD BELL, a A. To 4. On an Senne as teat pe chteage sSURFACES a pine i tr = - ~ 

which is prefixed the Basay ¢ on the ‘Nibelungen Lied’ | * °" Tiquipsin CONTACT with them. By T. E'S 1 A 

see ee ere aan pate nt ts a | ° REECE TOE MaOMETOGeTICemmOnmactmos, | Ky PF” Soomastmamaon” TT 
my = itage of resembilng the ballad style... -The version possesses | 6 On the OCCLUSION of OXYGEN and HYDROGEN by PLATINUM holcest roasted ni! ibe (oahen-p beans) of the natural Cocoon | ELAN 
will take iaamoane it the rhythmical, well-thymed verse ; Gud semhoae BLACK. Part II. By Ludwig Mond, William Ramsay, and being sub} jected to powerful hydraulic raulic preseure give forth ihe their excess SM 
who know the old poem in its ancient form will scarcely be dissatisfied Jobn Shields. ba ns op gas hang for use 8 finely favoured powd AINE—8 product Di 
with the new presentation of the poet’s meaning.” —Standard. 7, The SENSITIVENESS of the RETINA to LIGHT and coLour. | Wish when prepared with “polling water, bas the consistence active to} 
"as Susie Sage ce Aes Re gay a 
e SE WORKS of J ONATHAN 8. TOTAL ECLIPSE of the oUN, 1696. ‘The Novaya-Zemlya Observa- | Without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. 1, G01 
yt ae a aoe a poorr. With an Intro- tions. By Sir George Baden-Powell. unable v0 “oun it of your tradesman, a tin be sent post free for OF 
on. W. B. H. P. 9. A DYNAMICAL THEORY of the E 
about 10 vols. 3s. é1. each. [Vols. 7. = gn gal MEDIUM. "Part IIL fRelations with Material Medis”. Be JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. “Ay 
The WORKS of GEORGE BE . | 10. BAKERIAN LECTURE. On the Mechanical Equivalent of H “At 
LEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by ng By Frot Osborne Keynoldsand W-H. Moordy. | PENN BEC Af sper fo GNEST® | weds 
BON: With BogemphialInjodeton bythe Rig | "0% Sg PISTRRICTIO of ERRAUANCS, TARATIN ag | TE gf we BRACE gpaeacan, 
vols. 5s. eac STATIONS. by Karl Pearson and Alice Lee. CHE, snd INDIGESTION : 
(Vols. I. and iI, ready. 12. vs and some ANALOGOUS RAYS By Silvanus And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, WAL’ 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. London : Harrison & Sons, 45, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis, 


Author of ‘Man and Woman,’ ‘The Criminal,’ ‘The 
New Spirit,’ &c. 





Cty... 


RIES. 


rances in 


ion. 


SEL: 


ers. 
EN. 
st free, 
timable 


i hand- 


«fq, P.,” writing of ‘ Affirmations’ as the ‘‘ Book of the 
eek” in a recent issue of the Weekly Sun, says:—‘‘ I do 
know how popular a writer Mr. Havelock Ellis is. I 
an only speak for myself. I read everything, or nearly 
ing, of his which issues from the press. It is not by 
my means that I agree with everything, perhaps not even 
with half of what he says; but there is such a fine eloquence, 
meh conviction, such transparent intellectual disinterested- 
oes in all his writings, that it isa relief and a delight to 
meto read what he writes. The volume before me is quite 
mpel as anything he has written; some passages are even 
. d I do not know any book which thoughtful 
nen ought to read with more attention at this particular 
moment.” 





NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. half-antique paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1897. 

By WILLIAM ARCHER. With an Introduction by 
DNEY GRUNDY, an Epilogue by WILLIAM 

ARCHER, and a Synopsis of Playbills of the Year by 
HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 

“An indispensable work of reference as well as a unique 

qitical history of the English stage.”—Saturday Review. 

“Probably there is no other critic—we don’t say of the 

drama, but of contemporary literature—who may be depended 

o,a8 Mr. Archer may, for judgments quite so unvaryingly 

jcid and dispassionate.”— Outlook. 

“Demands a place in the libraries of all interested in the 

work of the contemporary stage.” — World. 


May still be had uniform with the ahove— 
Th THEATRICAL WORLD of 1893, 


1894, 1895, and 1896. Each of the above Volumes con- 
tains a Indices of the Plays, Authors, Actors, 
, Managers, Critics, &c., referred to. 


The above Volumes are also supplied in a uniform cloth 
binding, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


DRAMATIC ESSAYS. 3 vols. Edited 


y WILLIAM ARCHER and ROBERT W. LOWE. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I. DRAMATIC 
ESSAYS by LEIGH HUNT. Vol. II. WILLIAM 
AZLITT. Vol. III. By JOHN FORSTER and 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Each of the above Volumes 
contains Introduction, Notes, and Portrait Frontispiece. 


SUNNY MEMORIES of an INDIAN 
WINTER. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD DUNN. Crown 8vo. 
gilt top, art linen, 6s. 

“A series of vivid and impressive pict 9 See, 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. each. Recent Volumes. 


CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 
oo of GOETHE. Translated by W. B. RONN- 


ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUER. 
Translated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCKS. 


RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans- 
lated by WILLIAM G. HUTCHISON. 

















TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS ON CYCLING. 


NEW EDITIONS, in paper covers, 1s. each; in elegant cloth 

covers, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

LADY CYCLING. By Miss F. J. 
ERSKINE. 

“Asensibly written little book, that should be useful to 

Many a novice, and, indeed, if they would only act upon the 

udvice it gives, to many who are not novices.”— Times, 


ALL ROUND CYCLING. By Sir 

B. W. RICHARDSON, G. LACY HILLIER, EVELYN 
EVERETT GREEN, L. RIVERS VINE, JOHN WAT- 
SON, F.L.S., P. A. THOMAS, B.A. 


“Useful and entertaining.” —Daily Mail. 





A NEW AND INVALUABLE HANDBOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-roan, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of HOUSEKEEPING for 
SMALL INCOMES. By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 
Diplomée of the London Obstetrical Society ; Lecturer 
to the National Health Society, and for the Councils. 

“Comprehensive, practical, and clear.”—Atheneum. 

Of the greatest value to young housewives.” 

* Literary World. 
A perfect treasure-trove of household hints.” 

ra North British Daily Mail. 

A book which every mother would do well to provide 
her daughter with on her marriage.”— Birmingham Gazette. 


London : 
WALTER SCOTT, Limireup, Paternoster Square, 








DAVID NUTT, 


270, 271, STRAND, LONDON, 


—_—~— 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1898, No. 3, 1s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 

W. WYSE. Athena Polias at Athens. 
R. C. JEBB. Notes on Bacchylides. 
J. E. B. MAYOR. Notes on Macrobius. 
E. J. BROOKS. Note on Plutarch, ‘ Aristeides,’ ch. 22. 
G. B. GRUNDY. Note on the Topography of Plataea. 
C. A. M. FENNELL. Philological Notes. 
J. A. NAIRN. Note on Aristoph. ‘ Eccles.’ 502. 
Conway’s ‘ Italic Dialects.’ W. M. LINDSAY. 
Herwerden’s Edition of the ‘ Pax.’ F. W. HALL. 


Schoemann - Lipsius’s ‘ Greek Antiquities.’ A. H. J. 
GREENIDGE. 

Manitius’s Edition of Hipparchus. EB. J. WEBB. 

Ermatinger’s ‘ Attische Autochthonensage. JANE BE. 
HARRISON. 

Jung’s Geography of the Roman Empire. F. HAVERFIELD. 

Jannaris’s ‘ Historical Greek Grammar.’ J. B. MAYOR. 

Short Notices. 

Tsountas and Manatt’s ‘Mykenaean Age.’ J. L. MYRES. 

Reinach’s ‘ Statuaire Grecque et Romaine’ and ‘ Chroniques 
d@’Orient.’ W. M. RAMSAY. 
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